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From the Milledgeville Recorder. 
CONFESSIONS OF A SEXAGENARIAN 
In youth, when pen and fingers first 

Coined rhymes for all who chose to seek ’em, 
Ere luring hope’s gay bubble burst, 

Or Chitty was my Vade mecum. 
Ere years had charactered my brow 

With the deep lines, that well become it, 
Or taught me that warm hearts could grow 

Cold as Mont Blanc’s snow-covered suinmit. 


When my slow step and solemn swing, 
Was steadier, and somewhat brisker; + 
When velvet collars were * the thing,” 
And long before I wore a whisker: 
Ere I had measured six feet two, 
Or bought Havanas by the dozen, 
I fell in love as many do 
She was an ang ahem 


my cousin. 


Sometimes my eye, its furtive glance, 

Casts back on memory’s short-hand record; 
I wonder,—if by any chance, 

Lite’s future page will be so chequered! 
My angel cousin !—Ah! her form— 

Her lofty brow,—her curls of raven— 
Eyes darker than the thunder storm 

Its lightnings flashing from their heaven. 


Her lip, with music elo 
As her own grand U PPiano; 
No—never yet was Perr¥ént 


To earth, like thee, sweet Adriana, 
I may not—dare not—call to mind, 
The joys tha’ once my breast elated, 
Though yet, methinks, the moaning wind 
Sweeps o’er wy car, wilh thy tones freighted; 


And then I pause, and turn aside 

From pleasure’s throng of pangless-hearted, 
To weep! No—Sentiment and pride 

Are by each other always thwarted ! 
I press my hand upou my brow, 

To still the throbbing pulse that heaves it, 
Recall my boyhvod’s faltered vow, 

And marvel,—if she still believes it. 


But, she is woman—and her heart 

Like her tiara’s brightest jewel 
Cold—hard—till kindled by some art, 

Then quenchless burns—itself its fuel. 
So poets say. Well, let it pass, 

And those who list may yield it credit; 
But as for constancy—alas! 

I’ve never known—l’ve only read it! 


Love! ‘tis a roving fire, at most, 
The cuerpo santo of life’s ocean; 
Now flashing through the storm, now lost-~ 
Who trust, ’tis said, rue their devotion. 
It may be, ’tis a mooted creed, 
I have ny doubts, and it-—believers; 
Though one is faithless—where’s the need 
Of shunning all, as gay deceivers. 


Fsaid I loved—I did. But ours 
Was felt, not growled hyena fashion! 
We wander’d not at moonlight hours, 
Some dignity restrained the passion! 
We loved—lI never stooped to woo; 
We met—I always doffed my beaver; 
She smiled a careless * Aow d’ye do— 
Good morning, sir’’—I rose to leave her. 


She loved—she never told me so; 
I never asked—I could not doubt it; 
For there were signs on cheek and brow; 
And asking!—Love is known without it! 
*T was understood—we were content: 
And rode, and sung, and waltzed together! 
Alone, without embarrass ent, 
We talked of something—not the weather! 


Time rolled along—the parting hour 

With arrowy speed brought its distresses; 
A kiss-—a miniature-—a flower— 

A ringlet from those raven tresses; 
And tears that would unbidden stait, 

(An hour perhaps, and they had perished;) 
In the far chambers of my heart, 

I'swore her image should be cherished. 


I’ve looked on peril—it has glared 
In fashionable forms upon me, 
From levell’d aim—from weapon bared— 
From doctors three attending on me! 
But never did my sternness wane 
At pang by shot or steel imparted, 
I'd not recall that hour of pain 
For years of bliss—it passed—we parted. 


We parted—Though her tear-gemmed cheeks, 
Her heaving breasts, hadsthus unmanned me; 
- She quite forgot me in three weeks! 
And other beauties soon trepanned me. 
We met, and did not find it hard 
Joy’s overwhelming tide to smother— 
There was a‘ Mrs.’ on my card, 
And she—was married to another! 


THE WIFE’S ADIEU. 


The following was found im the private pocket book of a 
deceased wife; and was doubtless placed there with the 
desire that it should suggest sources of consolation to a 
bereaved husband, when his best earthly hope should be 
blasted. 


I soar to the realms of the bright and the blest, 
Where the mourners are sulaced, the weary have rest; 
I rise to my glories, while thou must remain 

In this dark world of tears to dejection and pain. 


And hence, though my heart throbs exultant to die, 
And visions of glory expand to mine eye, 

The bosom that struggles and pants to be free, 

Still beats with regret and affection for thee. 


I fear not another, more fond and more fair, 
When I am forgotten, thy fortunes should share; 
O! find but a bosom devoted as mine, 

And my heart’s latest blessing for ever be thine! 


I fear, that the stroke that now rends us apart, 
From the faith of a Christian should sever thy heart; 
Lest, seeking in anguish relief from despair, 

The vain world should lure thee to seek for it there, 


But oh! should it tempt thee awhile to resign 

A treasure so precious, a hope so divine; 

Should the light of His glory be hidden from thee, 
In the hour of thy darkness, O think upon me! 


Remember the hope that enlivens me now, 
Though the dews of the grave are damp on my brow; 
The faith that has nerved me with transport to see 
‘Fhe hour of my doom, though it tears me from thee! 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


NARRATIVE OF A CANADIAN SETTLER. 


In the spring of 1830, I left England for Quebec. A 
passage over the Atlantic now, as a matter of course, 
Is not so terrible an event as a progress to Plymouth 
might be some hundred years back. After a confine- 
ment of seven or eight weeks, we arrived at Quebec, 
the capital of the Lower Province. Few cities can 
boast so commanding a situation; perched on almost a 
perpendicular clifi, ou one side the St. Lawrence rolls 
beneath it, and on another the shallow but broad St. 
Charles. The citadel, towering above all, looks what 
it really is, almost impregnable, while on the south 
shore of the river, the lesser altitude of Point Levi, 
covered with wood, and interspersed with capital hou- 
ses, the literary suburban residences of the wealthy of 
Quebec, not only adds to the actual beauty of the pros- 
pects, but points out that the fortress is not merely a 
thing of show, by demonstrating the present wealth 
and prosperity of the province it protects. But the 
most striking feature to the newly arrived in the har- 
bor of Quebec is the splendid scale and superior size 
of the steamboats. Accustomed to consider the ves- 
sels at home as unexcelled, he is surprised to find ina 
nook of the world he had perhaps considered almost as 
semi-civilised, steam-ships rivalling, if not surpassing, 
those of his native waters. But America is the land 
of communication, intersected by noble rivers, poured 
north and south, east and west, by the hand of Nature. 
The enterprise and diligence of man has taken advan- 
tage of these favors to their fullest extent. Does a 
rapid or a cataract impede his progress? he turns the 
obstacle by a canal. Does the river run in a calmer 
stream? he places on it numberless steamboats. By 
these advantages, which every American is heir to, 
1000 miles is a slight journey here. Menand women 
are all migratory, and the most delicate lady talks of 
a trip from Philadelphia to Quebec with the utmost 
coolness. 


This extreme facility of communication seems to 


deprive the American of that feeling of home which 
attaches an Englishman to his native village. ‘The 
inhabitant of the Union seems to consider the whole 
continent as his own, and whether it be Alabama or 
Vermont, is equally at home, and as ready to start on 
any scheme 2000 or 3000 miles. By alternate steam- 
boats and coaches the emigrant bound to York pursues 
the course of the St. Lawrenge until he enters Lake 
Ontario: this he crosses in some steam-vessel. He 
has consumed about two days and a half, or three days, 
in his passage from Quebec, and he now stands in 
York, the capital of Upper Canada, about 700 or 800 
miles from the sea. During the whole of this time he 
has lived in a state of the greatest comfort. The 
steamboats superb, the dinners excellent, coaches well 
horsed, York itself well built, several capital houses, 
taverns expensive—as it becomes all civilised hotels 
to be; and, as he looks about, he begins to doubt the 
tales he has been told of Canadian privations, and to 
build, with renewed confidence, the cottage ornee, to 
introduce the drill system, &c. However, he takes 
up his land, and prepares, as I did, to locate thereon. 
The lands to which I was proceeding had been pre- 
viously engaged; therefore my only affair was to ar- 
riveat them as speedily as possible. [ engaged a wagon 
at four P. M. and started due north, along Yonge-street 
—this is one of the best farmed districts in Upper Ca- 
nada—we passed several good houses, surrounded by 
out-houses, that would not discredit the Old Country. 
As I receded from the capital, the country rapidly be- 
came wilder; brick and plaster houses sank to frame 
buildings; stumps began to be thicker sprinkled; here 


@ 


and there acres of girdled pines, standing in a state of 
ghastly decay, lined the roads; fences, which were 
neat posts, with morticed bars, were converted to the 
common snake-fence of the country, On approach- 
ing the Oak Ridges, masses of forests appeared yet 
untouched by the axe; a log-house or two reared 
their novel forms, though as yet shingled, and 
with good clearings. This state of things brought 
me to Phelp’s tavern. Here is as yet the outskirts of 
clearing; here the veil drops. ‘Two miles beyond lies 
the swampy Holland river, leading into Lake Simcoe; 
it is here where the Indians assemble to receive their 
presents; and on the banks of the beautiful lake they 
yet hover, unwilling to abandon a ground so abound- 
ing in attractions to an Indian hunter. As yet Euro- 
pean clearing has done little on its banks, and it is, as 
it were, the debateable ground between the wild and 
the civilized man; and the habits of the two have un- 
dergone that blending which the necessities of life 
have compelled. Here I fortunately found two voya- 
gers, going down the Lake, and [ engaged them to 
land me on my possessions. After a dreary pull of 
eight miles down a river, or swamp of wild rice, we 
entered the Lake. ‘The contrast was delightful: a 
cool, fresh breeze rippled over its surface, and the ap- 
pearance of some high land, crested with trees, and 
partially cleared, gave animation and hope. The wind 
drawing more a-head, and night advancing, we deter- 
mined to down sail, and Jand at a point on which was 
a house for shelter. As the two Canadians pulled the 
boat, and I sat wrapped in my great-coat in the stern 
sheets, it was impossible to avoid unpleasant melan- 
choly feelings. The solemn gloom of the evening 
over the waters and t 1e motion of the oars, 
might perhaps have ma but few can, | think, 
take the decisive step, and the forest without “casting 
a long and lingering look behind.” The old familiar 
faces I was quitting, as [ feared for ever, hovered in 
my sight, and seemed dearer and more valued as I lost 
them; the warm rooms, where I had so long been 
sheltered and happy, contrasted much in their favor, 
in my imagination, with the chill night wind, and tall 
dismal trees near which we were floating. ‘Fhe boat’s 
keel running up the beach put an end to my reveries, 
and in less than an hour we were all coiled up before 
the fire and asleep. At day break we prepared to re- 
sume our voyage, and I finished my first slumbers in a 
log hut. Refreshed by my night’s rest, and revived 
by the clear glitter of a Canadian sunrise, I inspected 
my host’s house with a determination to find it excel- 
lent. Rude, but capacious enough for the wants of 
any farmer, it was situated on a point of land formed 
by a wind in the Lake: a line of trees, of handsome 

rowth, formed a shelter between it and the water, 
which swelled and bubbled on a clean pebbly beach, 
on which lay a light boat, hauled up and surrounded 
with fishing spears and gear. Further back were the 
barns and outhouse, while the space between was oc- 
cupied by a flourishing orchard. ‘T'wo or three hours’ 
smart pulling brought me into sight of my own Pat- 
mos, placed in the very bottom of a regular formed 
and woody bay, on whose points grow tall towering 
trees. The little hole that had been made in the wood 
by a previous settler, looked sheltered and comforta- 
ble. A French voyager had, on the foregoing autumn, 
squatted himself on this lot, (squatting, in Canada, 
means seating yourself on a lot of land, no leave of 
absence had or obtained ;) he had erected a log-hut, 
roofed it with bark, and chopped down about four acres 
of trees, but which however, still r>mained cumber- 
ing the ground. After rowing along the shore some 


way in search of a landing, (for the trees which grew 
mmediately on the beach, he had felled into the Tass, 
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forming a complete barrier) we found an entrance, and 
I scrambled ashore, and jumping ona log surveyed the 
scene with, I must confess, some dismay. - At a little 
distance, perhaps two hundred yards, stood my antag- 
onist, the dark and gloomy wood, looking to my inex- 
perienced eye impenctrable. The clearing, as it was 
called, seemed to me the most chaotic confusion and 
disorder that could possibly arise. Bodies of trees lay 
heaped in all directions, while tall weeds, higher than 
my head, waved from amongst them most luxuriantly. 
I picked and climbed my way, as I best could, to my 
future habitation, and a most rough-looking affair it 
was. Composed of cedar logs, in a natural state, a 
floor of slab-boards, a roof of bark, it seemed to be a 
bastard between an English pig-sty and an Indian wig- 
wam. Novelty, however, overpowered every other 
feeling, and excited by that and a fine sky, I repeated 
“f am monarch of all I survey,” much to my own 
satisfaction, as I effected an entrance into my habita- 
tion: it was pierced for two windows, though any 
contrivances for closing the ports were not: that I 
supplied with some broken board. One box of bag- 
gage was all my furniture; that I hung toa beam, and 
sallied out to discover my nearest neighbor. The dif- 
ficulties I had to find him, and my misfortunes in the 
woods, would occupy too much space to relate. [ found 
him, fortunately, an intelligent and communicative 
French Canadian, married to an Indian female. Un- 
der his direction, I drew up a list of what I most want- 
ed, and, after taking a compass, and the fullest direc- 
tions, determined to cross the woods to York, to fetch 
up my baggage, &c. The track lay for some time on 
the lake shore, and in some of the bays, where the 
road was good, with a single line of trees fringing the 
Lake, the view resem » in general effect, some 
= of the road on the banks of Winandermere. The 

igh lands and craggy mountains were certainly not 
here; but the same softness of scenery, clearness of 
water, and wavering lights, were repeated on the 
almost, till recently, unheard of Lake Simcoe. With 
great regret I quitted the Lake shore, and turning ab- 
rubtly to the south, entered at once the thick wood. 
The road was difficult to distinguish, leaves having 
already begun to fall. Walking in the American 
forest is, perhaps, the most gloomy position that a 
person can be placed in. Few living animals enliven 
the path; perchance a squirrel pops his head from his 
hole, now and then to gaze with his quick bright eye 
at the unwonted passer by ; little else is heard or seen 
but the continual sawing of the branches in the wind, 
and the dull, heavy fall of some old standard of the 
wood, which, after many years of gradual decay, drops 
to enrich the ground which has so long supported it. 
After a walk of four or five hours under the shade of 
the, wood, I fell into a good road, well studded with 
capital clearings. On this road is the settlement of 
the Davidites, one of the numerous an¢ grotesque sects 
into which unassisted reason in religious affairs often 
leads her votaries. 

Having made my purchases, and collected my bag- 
gage, I again turned my face to the wilderness, and 
once more I stood at homeand alone. My house, how- 
ever, now looked more comfortable. lumbered up with 
boxes and tools, and I felt a positive pleasure in lying 
once more under my own roof tree. I had by this 
tine acquired some knowledge of handling an axe, 
and was able to cut my fire-wood with ease. Accord- 
ingly, as 1 felt an accession of power, I became quite 
delighted with my new talent; the clearring of the axe 
in the wood was music to my ears, and a clean chip 
the utmost of my ambition. The American axe differs 
in shape from any tool I have ever seen in England; it 
is shorter from the pole to the edge than the English 


felling axe, and is thicker at the shoulder, acting as a 
smooth wedge to throw out the chip, or split up a log: 
the handle, made of hickory or elm, is cut witha 
curve, and a knot at the end to hinder it slipping from 
the hand. One stroke is made straight from the shoul- 
der, and the other by whirling the axe round the head; 
the momentum it acquires by this motion, without 
much exertion of strength, drives it into the wood. 
The difflculty is to make the cuts all at the same 
place, and at the proper slope; but all this is speedily 
acquired by practice. ‘Three or four days after my 
return, as [ was sauntering along the beach, I found 
the wreck of an old wooden canoe. This appeared to 
me to be repairable; I therefore employed that after- 
noon in getting her hauled ashore. I first filled up 
her chinks with slips of wood as nearly as possible, 
and then caulked her with an old pair of trowsers and 
moss. J had found, in one of my wanderings, a little 
knot of pines, a scarce tree in our neighborhood, and 
by tapping them I obtained a little turpentine, with 
which [ smeared her. I launched her—she floated, 
something lob-sided, to be sure—but that was a trifle. 
1 cut a paddle, and took a cruise in her directly. IL 
provided asafe place for her, sheltered from the nor- 
therly swells. IL soon founda use for her! I went toa 
neighbor’s and brought down in her some boards; with 
these I formed a loft to my little house, over the seams 
of which [ laid long strips of cedar bark, which I peel- 
ed off the trees. This, 1 expected, would prevent 
currents of cold air from rushing from above in the 
winter. Into this loft [ removed most of my boxes. [ 
split a slab from a beech log, and made a tolerable 
chair. I was going to the luxury of stuffing it, but I 
did uot get so far. ‘Two or three boards made me an 
excellent table and shelf. I cut two hooks out of wood, 
and hung up my gun, and asthe evenings drew on, by 
a blazing fire I looked round me with increased con- 
tent. [usually rose at half-past four, and rolled the 
fire together, got my breakfast at once, as I have al- 
ways thought ita great preservative against the ague, 
eating before going out. The mornings now, the mid- 
dle and latter end of September, were very sharp— 
strong white frosts—though the middle of the dav was 
yet very hot. I found it comfortable to keep fires all 
night, and began to find it tedious to carry my fire- 
wood home on my shoulder ; J therefore one day felled 
twelve or fourteen fine beech, or maple, and chopping 
them into twelve feet lengths, borrowed a yoke of ox- 
en, and dragged themto my door. ‘This was my first 
essay in driving a team, and terrible work [ had with 
them. Among the logs, and in one or two clear parts, 
the French squatter had planted some few potatoes 
and pumpkins; these I prepared to house. My pota- 
toes I stowed ina small cellar [ had dug under my 
house for the winter. ‘The tall ugly weeds having 
all died away, had left my ground glowing, like the 
garden of the Hesperides, with golden hued pumpkins; 
these I piled into a large heap, and two or three tedi- 
ous days I had collecting them, two being as many as 
I could carry by the rough and prickly stalk. 1 about 
this time increacsd my family by a voung puppy which 
« neighbor spared me, a pig [ previously held, and a 
cat. As frequently a fortnight would elapse without 
a person entering my secluded clearing, we became 
inseparable companions. If I went out to chop, my 
whole family would follow, the pig rooting about for 
pig-nuts, while the dog and cat would play among the 
wood ; and I, sometimes laying down my axe, would 
call one or the-other of my subjects to a more particu- 
lar conference, to which call the pig was never the 
least obedient. My neighbor’s Indian corn field about 
this time suffered very much from the nightly ravages 
of a large bear; we watched for him some time with- 
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out success; but one unfortunate night for him we 
put a limit to his further proceedings, by three or four 
balls being lodged in his carcase. The weather, now 
the latter end of October and November, became most 
beautiful. It was that season called here the Indian 
summer. A haziness prevails throughout the air, 
which is tempered by a gentle and equable heat. Rain 
falls but seldom in the day time: refreshing showers 
frequently occur during the night, and with the rising 
sun the very autumnal hues of the fast falling leaves 
scemed imbued with a springy freshness. ‘The Ame- 
rican forests, in the fall season, are, perhaps, in the 
heighth of their glory; the golden hue of one tree is 
relieved against the still dark green of another; the 
brown crisp leaf of the beach shows in relief by the side 
of a grove of cedars, while the whole is positively en- 
lightened by the glowing red of a species of maple. 
The transitions from the dreary decay of a patch of 
deciduous trees to the pineries, or other evergreens, 
render a walk through the woods, at this time, more 
impressive and varied than any other. 

My potatoes and pumpkins being all housed; the 
seams of my house caulked against the weather by 
some strong clay, which | worked up and forced into 
the interstices of the logs; a yood stock of firewood 
round the door, I waited the approach of winter with- 
out much fear of its rigor. J had several excellent 
books with me, and after eight hours’ work, in. what I 
was at present very busy, trenching up and fencing 
in a piece of ground for a garden in the spring, I sate 
myself down by my snug fire, and by the light of a 
lamp of my own construction could soon transport my- 
self into other and different climes, or fee!, with some 
astonishment, how soon [ had become, in a great mea- 
sure, reconciled to the change of manners and situa- 
tion. Living in so lonely a manner as | did, it was 
impossible always to escape the infection (perhaps na- 
tive to the woods) of feeling sometimes a little inelan- 
choly ; but setting about some contrivance, either for 
absolute use, or to give an air of elegance to my re- 
treat, invariably banished my blues. One evening, as 
I was sitting ruminating on the different prospects I 
had before me to those my youth had anticipated, and, 
to confess the truth, sighing over the upset of certain 
visions which had engaged my attention in Britain, 
while—an indulgence only allowed on Saturday night, 
——a musical snuff-box, was playing “ Portrait Char- 
mant,’”’ I heard a rap at the door—* Entrez !” cried I; 
the door opened, but none entered. I arose, and per- 
ceived two figures, wrapped ‘in blankets, standing at 
the door. ‘Come in, Indians,” said I, when one of 
them, bursting into a fit of laughter, showed me the 
Indian wife of my neighbor, while she introduced the 
other as a sister of a friend of her’s. Such a visit up- 
set the economy of my house altogether. The young- 
er, wio had since her entrance been listening atten- 
tively to the snuff-box, crept cautiously closer and clo- 
ser, until she suddenly laid her hand upon it, as if 
catching a fly. It happened, at that moment to stop ; 
she immediately imagined she had killed it, and ut- 
tering a deep drawn, “Eh!” looked greatly alarmed 
at me. Seeing, however, I only laughed, she assumed 
courage, and smiled too. After some conversation, 
chattering and smiling, they rose todepart. I happened 
to have a broach, very splendid in appearance, of tri- 
fling value, which, with all the gallantry I could mus- 
ter, [ fixed on my younger visiter’s bosom ; she was 
quite delighted and bade me good night with much 
cordiality. During her stay, I had time to remark her 
personal appearance and dress; and it may be under- 
stood to be the manner in which the Indian women 
generally dress. A gathered blue petticoat fella Lit- 
tle below her knees, while bright red leggings cover- 


ed loosely her legs from the ancles, feet bare; she 
wore a sort of black jacket, like a lady’s habit. while 
a silk handkerchief crossed her bosom; round her 
neck hung several rows of glass beads, and imitation 
pearl rings adorned her ears. Her head was perfect- 
ly uncovered, and long black hair hung 6ver her face 
and shoulders, while a white blanket twined round, 
which served in doors as a shawl. Her complexion 
was a clear brown, lightened by brilliant eyes and 
white teeth, and when she smiled, or was excited, her 
features expressed great good-humour ; but when in a 
state of repose, they sank, though not unhandsome in 
themselves, into a sullenness of expression habitual to 
an Indian, The hands and feet of the Indian tribes 
are invariably small. and well proportioned. 

On the 12th of December the first snow fell, and be- 
fore the 26th, the lake was a solid sheet of ice; “the 
whole imprisoned water growled below.” The noise 
made by the air when the ice first fixes, is, when 
heard in the watches of the night, awful, and is heard 
at the distance of five or six miles from the shore; a 
deep rending and crackling runs along the ice, and 
though it is a sign of solidity and firmness, yet a strang- 
er walking over it, when he feels the trembling noise 
shoot under his feet, can hardly persuade himself of 
the truth of the supposition. Winter now reigned 
predominant; every water was fixed in solid ice, and 
every where snow covered the ground. Few birds but 
the little snow-birds, enlivened the scene; the days 
were generally sunshiny and bright; the evening 
sometimes superb, the sun setting brilliantly, while a 
tender red, or violetish hue, over the eastern sky, 
would portend a keen frost. When the moon arose, 
her pale brilliance shining on the white plains, can ne- 
ver be deseribed, and an t the stars to the north 
played almost incessantly the aurora borealis. The 
moon and stars of America shine with a lustre far sur- 
passing the same luminaries in England. The clear- 
ness of the air seems to permit more of their lustre to 
fall to the earth ; for, unlike the bright unsteady glare 
of a tropical night, they emit in Canada, not merely a 
brighter, but a steadier light. Sometimes, returning 
from a neighbor’s late at night, over the frozen surface 
of the lake, how bright and how beautiful the heaven- 
ly host have appeared! Undimmed by the damps of 
Europe, and unsullied by the touch of age, they seem- 
ed, like the country below them, to be New Worlds 
indeed. Though the degree of cold on the thermo- 
meter be much lower than any experienced in this 
country, yet, from the dryness of the air, and the con- 
stant accompaniment of sunshine, it 1s not so unpleas- 
antly manifested to the feelings as a much higher de- 
gree in England. There are few days in a Canadian 
winter, at least in the latitude of Lake Simcoe, that 
aman may not labor out the whole day. I did not 
find it necessary to dress any warmer than my usual 
custom in England. The feet are the principal objects; 
keep them warm. During part of this winter, I was 
engaged in splitting rails for fences; cedar and bass- 
wood are principally employed for this purpose. A 
tree with straight bark and good appearance is select- 
ed, felled, and cut into twelve feet lengths, which are 
split by wedges and mauls into rails as thick as a 
man’s leg. At first I found it not only hard work, but 
{ could not manage more than ten or fifteen rails in a 
day. 1selected improper wood; my mauls split, jarred 
my hands, &c. However, I persevered, and in four or 
five days could split a hundred in seven or eight hours. 

Spring now began to show itself, and soften the se- 
verity of the winter; the sugar maples began to ooze 
sap, and pigeons began to return to the vicinity of the 
Lake. It now was time for me to think of clearing 
some land; 1 therefore engaged a Frenchman to assist 
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me “in my operations, and we started to work. The 
trees are all cut off breast high, the handling the axe 
rendering it impracticable to cut any lower; the 
branches are piled into heaps, and the trunks cut into 
lengths of from eight to sixteen feet, proportional to 
their size, for oxen to draw. I provided myself with 
whiskey and pork, and called a bee; i. e. a meeting of 
“my neighbors, to roll my trees together, preparatory to 
burning. On the day appointed, about twenty-five 
men, and five yoke of oxen made the woods re-echo 
to their exertions, and, at the close of the day, I had 
six acres of wood piled, ready for firing. A smart 
north-east breeze came on, and before twelve that 
night, I had the best possible pattern of Pandemonium. 
The wind ificreased to a storm; sheets of fire were 
impelled among the standing woods, while the roaring 
and cracking of thirty or forty immense bonfires were 
quite horrible; a dun canopy of stnoke, despite the 
wind, hung over the scene. I trembled for my house, 
and kept a constant watch all night. Next day the 
flame had considerably abated. It was now necessary 
to roll the burning logs together, to promote their coms 
bustion ; this is hot, dirty, and disagreeable work.— 
When at last the fires go out, a yoke of oxen is em- 
ployed to draw the remains (or tirsons) into fewer 
heaps, which are again fired. This generally finishes 
the operation. [ now got my fences up, and engaged 
a man to plough part for spring wheat. 

The ice had now entirely disappeared from the lake, 
and warm weather set in, my attention was turned to- 
wards the bountiful supply of fish the lake contained, 
and I commenced a series of experiments in the art of 
spearing. As I have already introduced my instruct- 
ress, a description of one of our expeditions will suffi- 
ciently display the manner of catching fish on the lake. 
Ondosnok, or “the wind that is coming,” most poeti- 
cal of names, having joined me in her beautiful bark 
canoe, we started from the bay about seven o’clock in 
the evening, the wind being almost calm, and the sur- 
face of the lake reflecting the gloomy shadows of the 
moss grown tamaracks like a polished mirror, a most 
favorable appearance for fishing, as the steadiness of 
the water renders the aim much surer. As we pad- 
dled out of the small bay, it was impossible not to ad- 
mire the buoyancy and elegance of the bark we were 
floating in: easy to be carried by one person, it would 
carry ten or twelve. At the bow knelt the squaw, pad- 
dling, while at an angle of 40°, hanging over the v.a- 
ter, was stuck a cleftstick holding a piece of inflamed 
birch bark, which was renewed as occasion required. 
When we arrived at the fishing ground, she laid aside 
her paddle, and assuming the spear, a slight pole of 
fourteen or sixteen feet long with a barbed head, she 
bent attentively over the water, while I guided the 
canoe, as the point of her spear turned, by the slight- 
est impulse of the paddle; at once, plunge went the 
spear, and lashing on the surface, came up a transfix- 
ed black bass. We speared six or seven more before 
ten o’clock, when we prepared to returg to our homes. 
This inode of fishing is pleasant and picturesque, the 
ruddy light of the birch bark reflected on the calm 
green water, and on the dark animated features of the 
spear woman, communicated an interest to the sport 
not easily forgotten, while the silence of the night was 
completely unbroken but by the plunge of the spear 
and the dash of the transfixed fish, as they were re- 
luctantly drawn to the surface. Nothing would serve 
Ondosnok but landing on a small barren island, and 
lighting a fire to immediately taste the produce of the 
night. This I willingly agreed to, there being some- 
thing piquant in the proposal. A backwoodsman and 
anjIndian squaw are not long lighting a fire, and in half 
an hour our fish was cooked famously. We tore it to 


pieces with our fingers, and demolishing it in a twin- 
kling, jumped into the canoe, and soon reached our 
huts. 

1 had fenced the previous autumn a small lot of 
ground as a garden, my cleared six acres I divided in- 
to four acres of spring wheat, and Timothy grass, 
sown over it near the house, one acre and a half In- 
dian corn, for which the ground was not ploughed, and 
about an acre of potatoes. By the time all this was 
done, summer was completely restored, every tree was 
in full leaf, birds had become plentiful ; fire-flies illu- 
minated the woods at night, while hosts of frogs kept 
up an admirable concert continually. Musquitoes also 
became annoying. but one great comfort, positive plea- 
sure, in being bit by a musquito, is, that you are sure 
of annihilating him, and “revenge is sweet to gods 
and men.”? As my crops grew up under my eyes, I 
felt more and more interested in their welfare ; plant- 
ed by my own hands, defended by my care, I seemed 
in some sort their creator, and I looked forward, as to 
grateful children, to a sure reward in their maturity. 
I became to all intents a Canadian farmer; when by 
our new established post I received a letter from Eu- 
rope rendering my return necessary. 

It was with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow that 
I stepped into the boat to convey me to the landing. 
They say a prison long inhabited becomes a home to 
the prisoner, and I could hardly quit my faithful com- 
panions and my labored land without feeling a regret 
that 1 could not have believed possible in the previous 
autumn. 


INTERESTING LETTER. 


The following interesting letter from our friend, Doc- 
tor Howe, came to hand yesterday—having been re- 
ceived by the Erie, from Havre. In it the reader will 
find a full account of the mission of this cosmopolitan 
philanthropist to the remnant of the Polish army in 
Germany, and of his arrest and imprisonment. Baron 
Trenck himself, probably, did not bear himself better 
under the’tyranny of the Prussian Frederick the Great, 
than our gallant countryman does under that of Frede- 
rick the Small.—Com. Adv. 


Berurin Prison, March 20, 18382. 


[ have oft dated my letters to you from queer, out-of- 
the-way places, from city and from camp, from moun- 
tain, from cottage, and, I believe, from caverns; but 
never did it enter into my imagination, that I should 
write to you from the cell of a prison; and that, too, by 
stealth, on a bit of brown paper, in which my candles 
had been wrapped, with a stub of a pencil coaxed from 
a turnkey, and by the glimmer of light that comes 
from aclose grated window. Yet so itis; here | am 
as sure and fast as bars and bolts and stone walls can 
keep me; here J have been for the last twenty days, 
and here may I be for the next twenty months, for 
aught | know. But that I am in prison, is not all ; that 
my cell is but eight feet wide, is not the worst of it; 
my imprisonment is of a kind which to us poor igno- 
rant mortals in America is unknown, and is called the 
secret ; that is, no one can write to me, or send me a 
word of consolation; nor can 1 communicate my situa-, 


tion toa single friend ; even a newspaper is prohibited, — 


lest perchance I should see that some one had got no- 
tice of my being in prison. Good heaven, you will 
say, has the fellow plotted high treason, or shot one of 
the king’s deer, or refused to give the wall to a prince 
of the blood? Neither, my dear si:’; nor any other hu-, 
man law have I broken, that I know of. But though 
I have again and again vainly called for a copy of the 
accusations against me; though I have demanded to 
know my offence, and to be confronted with my accu- 
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- gers; though I have appealed to the law of the land, 
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and to judgment; and though to all these, my demands, 
1 have not been able to get the least answer; still | 
cannot pretend ignorance of my offence. It is rank! 
It smells to Heaven! I have administered some suc- 
cour and consolation to that gallant remnant of the 
Polish army, which took refuge in Prussia. 
endeavored to distribute to the poor half-naked soldiers, 
the generous contributions of the American public; 
and the tangible proof which they received of its sym- 
pathy, at a moment when they thought themselves 
abandoned by all the world, so encouraged them, and 
enraged the Prussian authorities, that the latter have 
rewarded me with this lodging, gratis. I am, aux 
Soaise de l Etat, the nation’s guest. This is the only 
explanation [ can give of it. 

But I forget that you are probably unacquainted 
with that which has been continually in my mind for 
the last two months, viz: the singularly interesting, 
I may say, heroic, situation of this last relic of the gal- 
lant army of Poland. At the end of their bloody strug- 
gle, being determined never to yield to, or live under, 
the Russians, they entered the Prussian territories 
and laid down their arms, on the condition of being 
left at full liberty to direct their steps whither they 
would. For the last two months, however, every pos- 
sible measure has been taken to induce them to re-en- 
ter Poland. But it being found that argument, en- 
treaties, and threats, were alike useless, as long as 
the officers remained with their men, they were sepa- 
rated from them—those being dragged away by force 
who hesitated to obey; anda few only succeeded in 
remaining, by disguising themselves as common sol- 
diers. It was a sad day,—that of parting,—it seemed 
like separating a band of brothers, and many an offi- 
cer, feigning, or really making himself sick, remained 
weeks afterwards, near his men, receiving news from 
them only by night. The officers were sent off to 
France, whither they all demanded to go; and you 
might have seen these gallant fellows, without their 
swords, their once splendid uniforms soiled and torn, 
seated, by dozens, on bundles of straw, in the carts of 
the peasantry, and transported along the high roads in 
mid winter, leaving behind them country and home, 
and all they held dear—and going they hardly knew 
whither. [shall never forget the day, when at Djr- 
rone, a little village on the Vistula, I met with three 
cart loads of these heroes, all young and splendid look- 
ing fellows; our stage coach had stopped at a tavern, 
and a dozen people were standigg at the door; as the 
carts passed, the Germans gazed with their round un- 
meaning eyes;—but not a voice was heard—not a 
hand was raised—not a hat was waved in the air,— 
there was no sympathy in their souls, or if there was, 
they dared not express it; for t! > Argus eyes of the 
Police were there; but [ forgot the Police, and every- 
thing else but the feelings natural to man; and im- 
prudently yielding to that impulse, I waved my hat 
in the air, and shouted *“* Honneur! Honneur! aux 
braves!” The Poles looked up, surprised at the sound, 
and pointing me out to each other asthey raised their 
capsto return my salute, they cried, ** Vive la France !” 
Poor fellows! they took me for a Frenchman; they 


had, as yet, found so little sympathy, that they seemed 


astonished at this instance of it; and as they waved 
their caps long after passing me, and endeavored to 
express their thanks in their looks, it so affected me, 
that [ turned away to hide a womanish weakness, and 
left the Germans to stare and wonder what the devil 
could have moved me. 

And I would put your fortitude, too, to the test, had 
I the power to picture to you, in its teue light, the si- 
tuation of hundreds and hundreds of the soldiers of the 


I have | 


| Polish army ; I have met them wandering in the depth 


of winter on the high roads of Europe, their thread- 
bare clothes wrapped over their tattered regimentals, 
shivering with cold, and their feet swollen from long 
walking; without a penny in their pockets, and igno- 
rant of the language of the.country, they would point 
westward, and piteously inquire by signs, the road to 
France. Poor fellows, they thought it but a few 
leagues, and they were on the banks of the Oder! 

Government says it protects the refugees, and the 
newspapers will tell you they are well treated ; but I 
trust you know me well enough to believe that such 
scenes exist, when I tell you that my own two eyes 
have seen them; although as many newspapers as 
would fill Noah’s Ark should protest to the contrary. 
I would fain hope they are but individual cases, and it 
may be so, for only a few hundred of the common sol- 
diers have been permitted to go towards France ; the 
rest are kept in the eastern parts of Prussia, near the 
frontiers of Poland. These, to the number of 5000, 
continued to resist all the attempts (or what the poor 
fellows believed to be attempts,) of Prussia to force 
them into Poland, and the authorities complained of 
their stubbornness and disobedience ; their stubborn- 
ness in claiming fulfilment of the promise to let them 
go where they would, and disobedience to the order to 
approach the frontiers of Poland. But was it not ra- 
ther a heroic resolution in these poor fellows, separat- 
ed from their officers, ignorant of the intentions of the 
Prussians, and justly suspicious of them ; was it not ra- 
ther heroism, that induced them to throw themselves 
into the forest, and arming themselves with clubs and 
'stakes, swear they would rather rush upon the bayo- 
nets of the regiment, and fight their way to France, 
‘than budge an inch towards Poland? At Marienburg 
there occurred a sad scene ; the Prussian troops were 
drawn out to enforce the order ; the Poles were order- 
ed to move towards the point indicated. They calmly, 
but positively, refused. 'The muskets were levelled, 
and they were again warned. They had not even 
clubs—but they folded their arms on their breasts, and 
stood unflinching. The word was given—the volley 
rang, and many a brave and scarred veteran lay wel- 
tering in his gore. 

And what did their companions do? they were 
numerouss and strong enough to have butchered the 
Prussians before them; why, after an instant of fury, 
they calmly took up the bleeding bodies of their com- 
rades, and bearing them on their shoulders, all drip- 
ping blood, through the streets, they laid them down 
before the door ef the Prussian commander, with this 
cutting remark—* Behold the protection you promised 
us! 

[ comment not on this deed; I enter not into the 
question whether it was necessary or not that Prussia 
should shed the blood of these men as a terror to the 
rest—let history do her duty: she will not fail to sum 
up her evidence and pronounce her verdict—but when 
I looked on the wounds of those who were still writh- 
ing under them, and heard their tales, I could not but 
weep for them, and grant that, right or wrong, their 
conduct was heroic. 

But I forget that I should be telling you my own 
story, and that my bit of paper is but a scanty one ;— 
Well, you know that the contributions sent from the 
United States for the aid of the Poles, arrived too late 
to be sent to Poland; she was in her grave, and her 
children scattered to the four winds—some with des- 
perate, hopeless courage, still haunted the forests of 
Lithuania, and sought only to slay as many of their 
tyrants as possible, ere they died. 'Thousands werein 
Prussia and Austria, anxiously seeking leave to move 


westward, and the roads to France were filled with 
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the officers, the members of the Diet, the Professors, 
and the Students of Poland; other roads, too, were 
choked up with the sad trains of exiled patriots—they 
were the roads to Siberia! And Europe, in her boast- 
ed age of civilization, saw all that was generous and 
brave and patriotic of noble Poland, suffer exile and 
misery, because they had clung to her while yeta 
hope was left. 

You know (or you do not know) that while in Paris 
I had taken much interest in the fate of the refugees, 
and when I was about to leave for Germany, it was 
proposed to me by General Lafayette, and the commit- 
tee, that [ should take charge of the contributions, and 
aid with them such of the Poles as I should fali in 
with, and who should be suffering; and this I most 
gladly undertook. On my route hither I met many 
who seemed badly in need, but most of them would 
not own it; they wanted, they said, to get to France ; 
and some to whom I sent assistance returned me the 
half, as being more than they needed ; but all beggei 
me to go to their soldiers, from whom they had been 
separated as by force. There, said they, you may do 
good—you may save them from entering Poland, from 
worse than death; they are abandoned by all whom 
they may call friends, and your presence will cheer 
and encourage thém, for you have with you the tangi- 
ble proof of the sympathy of your generous country- 
men. Go, and see with your own eyes, the most de- 
voted and generous soldiery in the world! ‘ Alas!” 
said several, “our poor, ignorant soldiers are better 
than we—better than their leaders; they felt only love 
to Poland, and hatred to Russia; we had other pas- 
sions. But go—go, and see the poor fellows; many 
will be in want of clothing before now.” Could I he- 
sitate ? 

When I had finished my affairs in Berlin, I started 
off to see with my own eyes the situation of the sol- 
diers, hoping there at once to find proper objects on 
whom to bestow all the charities of which I was the 
bearer. 

I found them suffering indeed morally and physical- 
ly , that is, depressed in spirits, and anxious about the 
future, and but miserably clad, very many being en- 
tirely shirtless. To my surprise, too, I found I could 
not give them any, without demanding permission o. 
the Prussian commander; this I-did do, nor could he 
refuse me, though he granted a growling, unwilling 
assent. I immediately set about making a contract 
for shirts, &c. but before they were finished, I receiv- 
ed an order to quit the neighborhood of the army in- 
stantly ; an order accompanied by a force to put it in 
execution. It was in vain that I pleaded the protec- 
tion which my passport gave me—that I urged the 
oe pce given me by the commander ; he, himself, 

ad given the counter order, and forbade me distribut- 
ing any thing to the Poles, or seeing them even in the, 
presence of a Prussian officer. ‘ You have had time,” 
said he, * to make your purchases, let your distribu- 
tion be made by Prussian agents.” I wished to give 
the things myself—to tell the poor fellows whence 
they came, and comfort them with the assurance of 
the sympathy felt fur them in America. But the aid- 
de-camps hurried me off without any ceremony, nolens 
volens. 

I came then to Berlin, to attend to my affairs, little 
thinking I was running my head into a trap; for, 
though in the order which I received from Schmidt to 
quit the army, he told me I was suspected of being an 
emissary, I was so confident in my own innocence, 
that I despised the thought of skulking out of Prussia, 


_as I might have done, and slipt into Saxony. What 


was my astonishment, then, on arriving here, to find 
myself arrested, stripped of every thing, lugged to 


prison, and locked up in a cell, without being able to 
get one word of explanation. The next day came the 
long faced solemn scribe, to question me on the events 
of my life, beginning with my sorry birth, writing 
down my answers without ever lifting his little eyes 
from his paper, and going off with my whole biogra- 
phy under his arm without even thanking me for the 
information. Then came cross questionings, and 
pumpings, of various kinds—but no communications 
to me from without; no assurance that my friends 
knew what had become of me. All this, you may 
imagine, did but put up my Yankee blood; and per- 
haps my answers were not always obsequious enough 
for the atmosphere, nevertheless, they were true ones, 
For the last ten days, however, I nave been left alone; 
and though I cannot find out of what I am accused, I 
am not tormented by questions. Do what you choose 
with the general information I have given you, but do 
not publish my letter in my own name, it has been 
thrust too much on the public. But if, however, by the 
next packet, you should not hear of my release, then, 
for God’s sake, do what you can for me. I[ appear to 
make light of it, and show a bold front, but I assure 
you, it is no trifle; we have no Ambassador here; I 
am in the hands of arbitrary men; I have served fa 
cause which they detest; and my heart sinks at the 
thought of my strength wasting away in this misera- 
ble cell, and my health gradually giving way under 
the influence of the unwholesome air J breathe. Oth- 
ers have suffered years for far slighter offences; and 
it may be that I have given mortal offence by cheering 
and encouraging those whom it seems to have been 
their object to reduce by utter despair. They dare 
not bring me to justice; there is not a Judge in the 
land who would not instantly acquit me; but the po- 
lice and justice have no treaty of alliance. I say, then, 
if you hear not of my release by the next packet, (and 
be assured I will not truckle or beg for it,) then do 
what you can for me to procure an interference from 
Government ; if my word of honor can add any weight 
to an ordinary assurance, you have it, as a gentleman 
and a Christian, that I have done nought to merit this 
treatment. 

I shall do my best to get news to my friends, but for 
fear theirs should fail, let them know where I am; but 
bid them not be alarmed for my safety; I have gone 
unscathed through bands of Turks and Tartars, and 
trust to escape also these Philistines. God grant this 
may reach you; I have not dared to speak in the un- 
qualified terms I would have done, about the proceed- 
ings in regard to me, for fear it may fall into wrong 
hands, and provoke worse treatment. It may be also 
that I have gained in appearance only the good will 
of some persons within a few days, and who treat me 
more kindly, as you see, for this, which was begun 
with pencil is finished with ink—it may be a trap to 
catch me: but I am from the wrong side of the Hud- 
son. Do what you can for me, though ] would fain 
hope it will not be necessary. I am led to hope that 
some friendly disposed people without are at work for 
me. Adieu. 

Yours ever, SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


P. S. Marcu 22.—I have not yet been able to™® 
send this off to my friends without the prison. I am 
assured, however, that they are at work. Perhaps | 
owe it to chance, or to my being a little obstinate, that 
they knew what had become of me. It seems that 
orders had been given to arrest me on my arrival at 
the gates of Berlin. Some how or other the officer 
missed me; nor did he came to my hotel room until 
eleven o'clock at night. He said he merely was to 
take me to be examined by the police. I replied I had 
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no objections to that at a proper hour, but I would not 
budge at that time of night; and though he had a sol- 
dier with him, I succeeded partly by coaxing and 
jesting, and partly by blustering, in thrusting them 
out of the door, which I quickly and unceremoniously 
bolted in their faces. They repented, and would fain 
have re-entered, but not liking the note of preparation 
1 made within, they laid down quietly in the en- 
try, and waited till morning sun, and by broad day- 
light 1 went oft with them to an examination asI sup- 
posed ; but they turned the tables on me, and thrust- 
ing me in, as I had thrusted them out, they locked me 
in here, and here have kept me till now. The affair 
got wind, however. 

It is not the size of my cell that I quarrel with; I 
can sleep in a dock as well asona couch; it is not the 
quantity of my ration that raises my ire; I have too of- 
ten dined on roast donkey, served up with boiled sor- 
rel, to growl at a nipperkin of wholesome broth ; but 
it is the illegal, the unnecessary restraint—the cruel 
refusal of letting me know of what I am accused. 
However, they are puzzled themselves I imagine, 
to make it out. Patience and courage—I am in 
the hands of the strong man—I must wait till the 
stronger cometh. Do what you can for me, for you 
finely love to runat large, and what you do, do quick- 
ly. Let there be no gcing backwards and forwards to 
negotiate. [ demand only to be confronted with my 
accusers, if such exist, and judged according to the 
laws of the land. S. G. H. 


Since the foregoing letter was in type, we find bya 
ae in the Boston Courier, that Dr. Howe had 
een liberated, and was in London on the 28th of April. 
Letters advising us of the time and mode of his libera- 
tion, are probably now on their way, but have not yet 
arrived. 


COX’S COLUMBIA RIVER. 
On the voyage out, Mr. Cox touched at the Sandwich 
Islands. The following additional extracts from his 
book will be read with interest. 


“The King and Queens of the Sandwich Islands re- 
mained on board to dine. The king only sat at table, and 
was placed at the right hand of the captain, with the at- 
tendant who carried his saliva reservoir behind him: He 
ate voraciously, and in a very commendable manner 
washed down the solids with a fair quantam of Madcira, 
to the virtues of which, he appeared by no means to be 
astranger. On filling the firg glass he drank our healths 
individually ; after which he plied away nobly and ap- 
parently unconscious of the presence of any of the compa- 
ny. He did not touch the port, but finished between two 
and these decanters of the Madeira. As the ladies are 
prohibited from eating with the men, we were of course 
deprived of the pleasure of their society at our repast; 
but after we had quitted the table they were graciously 
permitted to occupy our seats. Their dinner had been 
dressed on shore by their own cooks, and was brought 
by them on board; it consisted of small raw fish, roasted 
dogs, and a white mixture called pooah, of the consisten- 
cy of flummery ; this last they take by dipping the two 
forefingers of the right hand into the dish which contains 
the pooah, and after running them round in the mixture 


until they were covered with three or four coats, they 


raise the hand, and giving the fingers a dexterous twist, 
to shake off the fag-ends, bring them forward rapidly to 
the mouth, which is ready open for their reception ; and 
by a st: ng labial compression, they are quickly cleared 
of their precious burden! But in plain, unadorned sim- 
plicity of dress, they far exceed their royal consort. It 
merely consisted of a long piece of their country cloth, 
wrapped in several fulds round the waist, and reaching 
only to the knec, leaving the breast and legs exposed to 


the criticisms of amateurs in female beauty; to this they 
occasionally add a scarf of the same material, which is 
negligently thrown over the shoulders, and falls behind. 
They are very corpulent ; the favorite measured nearly 
nine feet in circumference round the waist; and the rest 
were not much inferior in size. We may say of the royal 
taste, that 


“ They were chosen as we choose old plate, 
Not for their beauty, but their weight.’’ 


Still they possess mild, engaging countenances, with that 
« soft sleepiness of the eye” by which Goldsmith distin- 
guishes the beauties of Cashmere. Their conduct is un- 
der strict surveillance, Mr. Hairbottle informed us that 
a few days previous to our arrival an intrigue had been 
discovered between the favorite queen, and one of the 
king’s body guard. As their guilt admitted of no doubt, 
the unfortunate paramour was strangled on the same 
night; but as Tomoohmooh still cherished a lingering 
affection for his frail favorite, he pardoned her with the 
short but pithy expression, “ If you do so again—.” 
* * # * * 


« Pierre Michel, the hunter, was the son of a respecta- 
ble Canadian by an Indian mother. He also held the 
situation of interpreter, and was a most valuable servant 
of thecompany. Michel had accompanied the Flat-heads 
[a tribe of Indians residing near the Celumbia,] on one or 
two of their war campaigns, and by his unerring aim and 
undaunted bravery, won the affections of the whole tribe. 
The war chief in particular, paid great attention to his 
opinion, and consulted him in any difficult matter. Mi- 
chel wanted a wife; and having succeeded in gaining the 
affections of a handsome girl about sixteen years of age, 
and niece to the hereditary chieftain, he made a formal 
proposal for her. A council was thereupon called, at 
which her uncle presided, to take Michel’s offer into con- 
sideration. One young warrior loved her ardently, and 
had obtained a previous promise from her mother that 
she should be his. He, therefore, with all his rela- 
tions, strongly opposed her union with Pierre, and urged 
his own claims, which had been sanctioned by her mo- 
ther. The war ebief asked him if she had ever promised 
to become his wife; he replied in the negative. The chief 
then addressed the council, and particularly the lover, in 
favor of Michél’s suit; pointing out the great services he 
had rendered the tribe by his bravery, and dwelling strong- 
ly on the policy of uniting him more firmly to their in- 
terests by consenting to the proposed marriage, which, 
he said, would forever make him as one of their brothers. 
His influence predominated, and the unsuccessful rival 
immediately afterwards shook hands with Michel, and 
told the young woman, as he could not be her husband, 
he hoped she would regard him asa brother. This she 
readily promised-to do, and so ended the opposition. The 
happy Pierre presented a gun to her uncle, some cloth, 
calico, and ornaments to her female relatives; with a 
pistol and handsome dagger to his friend. He proceed- 
ed in the evening to the chief’s lodge, where a number of 
her friends had assembled to smoke. Here she received 


| a lecture from the old man, her inother, and a few other 


ancients, on her duty as a wife and mother. They strong- 
ly exhorted her to be chaste, obedient, industrious, and 
silent: and when absent with her husband among other 
tribes, always to stay at home and have no intercourse 
with strange Indians. She then retired with the old we- 
men to an adjoining hut, where she underwent an ablu- 
tion, and bade adieu to her leathern chemise, the place 
of which was supplied by one of gingham, to which was 
added a calico and green cloth petticoat, and a gown of 
blue cloth. After this was over,she was conducted back 
to her uncle’s lodge, when she received some farther ad- 
vice as to her future conduct. A procession was then 
formed by the two chiefs, and several warriors carrying 
blazing flambeaux of cedar, to convey the bride and her 
husband to the fort. They began singing war-songs in / 
praise of Michel's bravery and of their triumphs over the, 
Black-feet. She was surrounded by a group of young 
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and old women, some of whom were rejoicing, and oth- 
ers crying. The men moved on first, in a slow, solemn 
pace, still chanting their warlike epithalamium. The 
women followed at a short distance ; and when the whole 
party arrived in front of the fort, they formed a circle, 
and commenced dancing and singing, which they kept 
up about twenty minutes. After this the calumet of 
peace went round once more, and when the smoke of the 
last whiff had disappeared, Michel shook hands with his 
late rival, embraced the chiefs, and conducted his bride to 
his room. 

* While I remained in the country they lived happily 
together; and as I intend to finish this chapter here, I 
may as well state that he was the only person of our par- 
ty to whom the Flat-heads would give one of their wo- 
men in marriage. Several of our men made application, 
but were always refused.” 

* * * * + 

A Due I'reventen.—* One day as we were sitting 
down to dinner, one of our men, followed by a native, 
rushed into the dining room, and requested we would in- 
stantly repair to the village to prevent bloodshed, as Mr. 
M’Donald was about to fight a duel with one of the 
chiefs. We ran to the scene of action, where we found 
our friend surrounded by a number of Indians, all of 
whom kept at a respectful distance. He had his fowling 
piece, which he changed from one hand to the other, and 
appeared violently ehafed.. The chief stood about twen- 
ty yards from him, and the following colloquy took place 
between them, which, for the information of readers, I 
shall translate. 


M’D.—Come on now, you rascal! you toad! you dog! 
Will you fight? , 

Indian—I will; but you’re a foolish man. A chief 
should not be passionate. I thought the white chiefs were 
all wise men. 

M.—I want none of your jaw now ; I say you cheated 
me. You're arascal! You’readog! Will you fight 
me? 

Indiaa—You are not wise. 
man; but I will fight, 
ready? 

M.—Why you d—d rascal, what do you mean? J'll 
fight you here. ‘Take your distance like a brave man, 
face to face, and we’ll draw lots for the first shot, or fire 
together, which ever you please. 7 

Indian—You are a greater fool than I thought you 
were. Whoever heard of a wise warrior standing before 
his enemy’s gun to be shot atlike adog? Noone but a 
fool would do so, 

M.—What do you mean? What way do you want to 
fight? 

indian—The way that all red warriors fight. Let us 
take our guns, and retire to yonder wood ; place yourself 
behind one tree, and I will take my stand behind anotlier, 
and then we will see who is a deg, and who will shoot 
the other first! 

M.—You are a dog; you are afraid, and you're a cow- 
ard. 

Indian—I am not a dog; I’m not afraid, and you're a 
fool. 

M.—Come then, d—n my eyes if I care. Here’s at you 
your own way, 

They were about proceeding to the wood, when we 
interfered, had the combatants disarmed, and after much 
entreating and reasoning induced our brave Gael to re- 
turn to the fort.” 


You get angry like a wo- 
Let us go to thewood. Are you 


* * * 

A Comsbat.—The author represents himself as bear- 
ing a conspicuous part in the following tragedy. He 
has given it the name of the “ bloody combat.’ His op- 
ponent was an Indian,’named George Teewhattahownie, 
whom he represents as being a most powerful man, about 


six feet high. 


“A few days after our arrival at FortGeorge, he came 


into my room in a state of intoxication, and ungoverna- 
ble rage, with a vessel containing rum in his left hand 
and in his right his couteau de chasse ; in short, his whole 
appearance was wild and savage, and I at once guessed 
his visit was not of a friendly nature. His opening speech 
realised my suspicions. 

‘Cox, you toad, prepare for death ! you abused me, and 
I must have my revenge.’ 

‘ You’re not sober, George ; go sleep a while, and we’ll 
talk on this subject to-morrow.’ . 

‘No; you insulted me befure the men, and I must have 
satisfaction; but as you’re a young man, | will only now 
take one of your ears !’ 

I became a little easy on finding he had lowered his 
demands; but as I had an equal affection for both Jugs, 
and as the ‘prejudice ran in favor of two,’ I had no wish, 
like Jack Absolute, to affect singularity in that respect. 
After some further parley, and finding he was determin- 
ed to try his knife on my auricular cartilages, I told him 
to retire, or I should be obliged to order him into con- 
finement. 

“ Ha! crapaud!” said he, “do you threaten Teewhat- 
tahownie?” and at the same instant rushed on me like a 
grizzly bear. 

1 was now forced to draw my dagger in self-defence, 
and in parrying off his thrust, gave him a severe wound 
across the fingers of the right hand. He dropped the 
knife, but instantly seized it with his left hand, and at 
the same time attempting to catch me, which | avoided 
by running under his arm, and as he turned round, was 
compelled to give him a severe cut, which nearly laid 
open one side of his head. He now became quite furious, 
roared likea buffaloe, and with the blood streaming down 
his face, appeared more like a demon than a human be- 
ing. I thought to fly, but in the attempt he seized the 
skirt of my coat, and I was obliged once more to give 
him another wound across the lett hand which obliged 
him to drop the knife; a desperate struggle then followed 
for the dagger, which, from his great strength, he must 
have wrested from me, had not the noise occasioned by 
his bellowing, and my cries for assistance, brought Mr, 
Montour and some of the meninio the room. With much 
difficulty they succeeded in binding him hand and foot, 
and lodging him in the guard room. He tore off the 
dressings that were applied to his wounds, refused every 
assistance, and the greater part of the night was spent in 
wild yells and ferocious threats against me. Nature at 
last became exhausted, and he fell asleep, in which state 
his wounds were dressed. None of them were dangerous, 
Between ihe loss of blood and a long fast, he became 
quite cool on the following day, and when told of what 
had occurred he could scarcely believe it, cursed the rum 
as the cause, and made a solemn promise never again to 
drink to intoxication, At the end of a couple of days, I 
interceded and had him liberated, He appeared most 
grateful, acknowledgedthat he deserved what he got,ex- 
pressed his surprise that I did not kill him, and declared 
if he ever heard a man say a wrong word of me for cut- 
ting him, he would knock him down. I believe his re- 
gret was sincere, and from that period until the following 
year, when [ left the Columbia, I never saw him in a 
state of inebriety.” 


The Duke of Gloucester reading one of the daily pa- 
pers, observed an extract from The Figaro in London, 
which he declared to be a wonderfully clever work ; but, ~ 
said he, I never see a paragraph from The Figaro, but it 
is followed by half a dozen others taken from Jbid, which, 
to say the truth, must be very witty periodical. 


EPIGRAM ON THE ‘DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MODERATE RE- 
FORM. 
For Buckingham to hope to pit 
His Bill against Lord Grey’s, is idle ; 
Reform, when offer’d bit by bit, 
Is but intended for a bridle, 
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MISCELLANY. 


“A Purr’—We were last week presented witha 
box of beautiful, very beautiful segars, which we can- 
not refrain from making the subject of a paragraph. 
They were brought to this place by a “ travelling mer- 
chant,” who disposed of them in short order, and then 
departed for home. They are of an entire new con- 
struction, and show that improvements can be made in 
this business as well as in any other. Instead of being 
made in the old fashioned manner, by hand, they ap- 
pear to have been twisted by machinery, similar to 
spun yarn, and cut off at suitable lengths, leaving them 
so as to be lighted and drawn through, without wast- 
ing time in breaking off the ends. The material of 
which they are manufactured, is not yet discovered ; 
connoisseurs vary whether to set it down as cabbage 
leaf, boiled stocks, or “Connecticut extra’’—the major- 
ity of them, however, believe it to have grown in the 
same soil from which the Kentucky hams were raised. 
They are put up in the best manner for exportation, in 
boxes (said to contain one hundred each, but they gen- 
erally do not hold over fifty), which are very durable, 
the bottoms being upwards of one inch in thickness, 
the ends almost as thick as the lower part, but sloping, 
so as to be very thin at the top, and the edges all around 
pasted neatly with white paper as customary. These 
are supposed to have been constructed in Maine, or 
somewhere else “ down east ” where lumber was abun- 
dant. The contents of the box we shall keep for those 
of our epicurean friends who are desirous of smoking 


-their neighbors in these stagnated times, while the box 


itself will be reserved until the coming winter, whena 
donation will be made of it to some charitable fuel so- 
ciety.— New Bedford Gazette. 


Vevocity or Canat Boats. A mechanical fact, which 
is very curious, and the application of which may be 
of immense importance, has been noticed for several 
months past on the Canal from the Clyde to the Forth, 
between the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is 
that the boats go at the rate of from three to four 
leagues an hour, without encountering more resist- 
ance from the water, than is met with going at the or- 
dinary rate. Theory teaches us that fluids oppose to 
solid bodies moving in them a resistanee in propor- 
tion to the squares of their velocities, that is, when the 
velocity is donbled, the resistance is quadruple, when 
trebled ninefold, &c. These principles are confirmed 
by experiments made in haling boats at a moderate ve- 
locity, and, in consequence, up to the present time, it 
has been deemed absurd to attempt to navigate canals 
with the same speed which is attained on rail-roads.— 
But it does appear, that after gaining a certain degree 
of velocity, the law of resistance ceases, as it were, to 
act, and one of an inverse character prevails. The 
boat then glides or skims along the surface of the water, 
making none of the ripples, which so much retard and 
incommode canal navigation. This simple and fertile 
fact has been already availed of, by industry: and a 
line of boats, going at a gallop pace, has been establi- 
shed between the two principal cities of Scotland. It 
is likely that experience will introduce some modifi- 
cations in the shape of the boats, intended for such 
quick travelling. 


Tur Hecra.—Who that has heard of the North Pole, 
has not heard of the enterprising and adventurous 
Parry? and who that has heard of him has not heard 
ofthe Hecla. This interesting Barque is at New York. 
The following notice is copied from the New York 
Gazett.—In our paper yesterday we noticed the 


anomaly in ship building, the British barque Hecua, so 
celebrated as the flag ship of Capt. Parry, in his voy- 
ages of discovery. We were mistaken in the fact that 
she was built for the particular service in which she 
was employed by government. She was originally 
intended as a bomb, and selected on account of her 
great strength, for the service in which she was so 
laudably engaged. We yesterday paid a visit to this 
extraordinary vessel, and recommend to our nautical 
friends not to let the opportunity pass of giving her a 
critical inspection, her officers being gentlemen who 
will kindly communicate any information which the 
curious may require. Here burthen is 402 tons, and 
she differs in most respeets from all other vessels we 
have seen. Among her peculiarities, are her decks, 
three in number, over each of which are confined, 
two tiers of cork, and covered with planks running 
in an angular direction, making them in thickness 
nine inches. tler sides, below the wales, are im- 
penetrable, being thirteen feet through. She is cop- 
per bottom, and in her.hull are no less than 13 ton of 
copper bolts. She has no windlass, and the anchor is 
raised with a patent purchase capstan, the drum head 
of which passes three times round, to the barrels once; 
is light rigged and a fast sailer. The Hecla was sold 
by the British government last year to a company of 
Aberdeen merchants, and she sailed from Dundee for 
New York in December last, but having lost her rud- 
der on the banks of Newfoundland proceeded to Scilly 
in Great Britain, for repairs, and sailed thence with a 
full cargo of bale goods for this port, where she ar- 
rived in 40 days. Her master is Captain Jamson, who 
has previously made in her one voyage, since her pur- 
chase, to St. Petersburg. Capt. Parfy, her former in- 
trepid commander, our readers may recollect, is now 
Governor of Van Dieman’s Land,in New South Wales. 


A work was recently published in London, entitled 
“ Bryan’s Practical View of Ireland.”” The author gives 
this general description of the Emerald Isle. 


“The summers in Ireland are the most temperate in 
Europe, the winters the mildest; cattle can remain un- 
housed from January to December. The people are na- 
turally hardy, easily subsisted, and singularly vigorous, 
laborious, and intelligent, considering their opportunities. 
The face of Ireland is singularly picturesque, yet eminent- 
ly adapted for all the purposes of eommerce and commu- 
nication. By its general level no point of land is 2,000 
feet above the plain, and no country in Europe abounds 
so much in chains of lakes, in rivers flowing in different 
directions, and ina perpetual supply of water. Ireland 
might be made a country of water communication 
throughout its whole length and breadth. She has more 
harbors for ships of the largest size than the whole of 
Europe, the single western coast containing, for two hun- 
dred miles, but a succession of the most magnificent ports. 
It is the nearest coast to the western world—the course 
is directed from thence to Portugal and Spain—to the 
Mediterranean—to the whole navigation of the immense 
regions south of Gibraltar—the coast of Ireland is the 
first made by every sail from India, Africa, and America. 
It has been ascertained that before a vessel from the port 
of London gets out of soundings, a vessel from the west 
of Ireland may reach America. Ireland seems by its po- 
sition, by its western harbors, and by the facility of 
communication over every part of its surface, to havo 
been actually intended as the great centre of intercourse 
between the old world and the new. It is large, contain- 
ing 32,301 square miles; of all this space, the indenting 
of harbors, arms of the sea, and river mouths, are so nu- 
merous, that there is not an acre above fifty miles from 
the sea.” 
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A VERY BAD MEMORY. 


The following instance will! prove that a retentive memo- 
ry is nut invariably of the best sort. A young man, 19 
years of age, a few days ago, svlicited a favor of a per- 
son in opulent circumstances, in this neighborhood ; the 
answer was, “ Ne, you have nothing to expect from me, 
until you return the ninepence your father charged me 
for the poundage of my pigs, thirty years ago, this very 
day !!” 

The above reminds us of a story, which was related to 
us some years since, as matter of fact:—A reverend di- 
vine called upon a merchant and addressed him thus,— 
“J very well remember this very day twenty years ago 
—your mother was buried on that day, [a pause.] I 
preached her funeral sermon’ [a long pause.] Your fa- 
ther agreed to give me two dollars, but only paid me 
one!! The merchant, at the close of this disinterested 
reminiscence, threw a silver dollar upon the counter, 
which his reverence took up and placed in his pocket, 
with this very generous remark—* Thank ye, sir, this is 
better than nothing ; interest would amount to consider- 
able, bul I’ll throw that in !!” 


“PM AFRAID UM TOO EARLY.” 


As I was leisurely walking the streets the other evening, 
a young lady, accompanied by a gentleman, ascended tlie 
steps of a house lighted up very brilliantly, and thus ex- 
claimed to her companion—* I’m afraid I’m too early.” 
Thinks Fto myself, too early for what? as it was then 
nearly nine o’clock in the evening. Certainly, said I in 
a low voice, it cannot be too early to go home, or even to 
go to bed, as customs were when I was young. But said 
I, the world has made such vast improvements during 
the last half century, it is impossible to guess what the 
young lady was too early for; and after walking halfa 
mile comparing the past with the present, I determined 
on retracing my steps, and to reconnoitre the illuminated 
premises—that is to say, walk by slowly and see what 
was going on. 

Judge of my surprise, when every appearance indicated 
that a tea parly was assembling. ‘I'hinks L to myself 
again, how different from the by-gone days of my youth, 
when the good woman pf the house would wash her din- 
ner dishes, put on her best calico dress, catch, bridle, 
and saddle the old mare, jump on her at 1 o’clock, ride 
three or four miles and take a cup of bohea, accompani- 
ed by flapjacks swimming in butter, and return home in 
season to get supper for the family! But those days are 
ferever gone, and with them has gone much of the 1e- 
publican simplicity which was once a characteristic of the 
people of New England, 


From the following paragraph it appears that one of the 
Comets, that is looked for this year, is now to be seen by 
a telescope :— 

** A New York paper states that there is another comet 
now visible, which will arrive at its perihelion, or nearest 
distance to the sun, in the month of May 1832; and this 
comet has been confounded with the comet mentioned by 
the German astronomers: but this is a small comet, 
scarcely visible, and at its nearest approach is near the 
orbit of Mars. ‘This comet may now be seen by a teles- 
cope, due south, soon after the sun sets, and about as 
high as the meridian sun is in summer. Its period is 
three years, three months and twenty-six days, the short- 
est period of any comet yet known. It was last at its 
perihelion on January 11, 1829, and will consequently 
arrive there in May ; but it is too remote, and too small 
ever to excite attention, except from mistake or ignorance. 
This comet was calculated by Damoiseau, and these are 
the two that will appear this year; and hence the reports 
about Encke and Halley, are necessarily mistakes. The 
comet foretold by the latter gentleman, which returned 
with considerable precision, will not again return until 
the year 1834.” 


Tue Season.—lIt is desirable that Captain Ross should, 
if he reaches the pole, make some investigations, if any 
he can, concerning the recent alterations in the season, 
that we way know, as Lear says, “if there be any reason 
in nature for these” cold days. The woodwharfingers 
have been doing a good business for weeks past, while 
gardeners and florists have had nothing todo. A winter 
so fruitful in disease as the last, has seldom occurred, and 
had the Ciolera made as much havoc as the consumption 
and influenza, the consternation would have been ex- 
treme. One unenviable superiority of instinct over rea- 
son is, that reasonable beings alone are prone to anticipate 
sorrow, or as the homely phrase is, to * borrow trouble.” 
This propensity has been exercised of late in predicting 
calamities from comets or diseases. It is thought by 
some, that the recent flood at the West will leave a trace 
in fevers, when the summer suns begin to act upon the 
fens and moist surface. It is held also by the same kind 
of persons here, who think the evils of the day insufficient, 
that the present unnatural state of the season, will but 
pave the way forthe march of the destroyer which is 
now waving his wand over the metropolis of France. It 
is feared by these same sombre-fancied people, whose 
imaginations tend towards graves, monuments, and epi- 
taphs, that the air is becoming filled with the seeds of 
disease, passing slowly westward on their great circum. 
navigation of death. It was remarked, it is said, by Dr. 
Dowe, on his arrival in Europe, from these untainted re- 
gions, that the air was impure to the senses, and had not 
that *“ alacrity and cheer” in it, which renders the invo- 
luntary act of breathing a pleasure. We will vouch for 
a similar state of the atmosphere with us. It is the con- 
centrated essence of fogs, blown from the frosty banks 
of Newfoundland ; it is damp as the “ vapor of a dun- 
geon,”’ and if it does not originate disease, it has an es- 
pecial tendency and power to create discomfort. If this 
description should not be faithful to the weather.when 
our paper is published, it is true nevertheless, when it , 
goes to press.— Boston Courier. 


A SMALL TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 
Abigail Lord, 
Of her own accord, 
Went down to see her sister, 
When Jason Lea, 
Brisk asa flea, 
Jump’d right smack upand kiss’d her! 


ANOTHER, FAR SUPERIOR. 
General Jacksen was the man 
That kill’d the great big Packinham; 
Packinham was no great scratch, 
For Jackson made him jump Sam Patch. 


A Mrs. Trollope, (a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,) formerly, as we understand, a resident of our 
city, has published an account of her travels in the Unit- 
ed States, in which she speaks of the Cincinnatians inno 
very measured terms. ‘I don’t knew how it is,” said a 
certain fair lady to one of Napoleon’s officers, * but I do 
not like that Bonaparte.” “ Madam,” replied the officer, 
with a genuflection most profound, * Bonaparte will be 
very sorry when he hears it.” 


AnecpotTr.—While Franklin, the printer, was Ambassa- 
dor to the English Court, a lady, who was about being 
presented to the king, noticed his exceedingly plain ap- 
pearance, and inquired who he was. ‘ That, madam,” 
a: swered the gentleman, on whose arm she was leaning, 
“is Dr, Benjamin Franklin, the Ambassador from North 
America,” “ The North American Ambassador, so shab- 
bily dressed !” exclaimed thelady. ‘ Hush, madam, for 
heaven’s sake, whispered the gentleman, “he is the man 
that bottles up thunder and lightning.” 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


SwaLtow Barn, or a SosourRN IN THE OLD Dominion. 
—Under this title a new novel has appeared in this city, 
consisting of a number of sketches by a gentleman who 
has very judiciously concealed his real name under the 
cognomen of Mark Littleton. The author is on a visit 
to Swallow Barn, the residence of his kinsman Frank 
Meriwether, whence these sketches are written. It is a 
weak, wordy, puerile production, and much good paper 
has been wasted in getting’ it up. We subjoin an ex- 
tract, being one of the cleverest in the two volumes. 


SUMMER MORNINGS. 


In the country every thing wears a Sunday look. The 
skies have a deeper blue than common, the clouds rest 
upon them like paintings. The soft flutter of the groves 
hushes one into silence. The chirp of the grasshopper, 
as he leaps in his semi-circles along your path, has the 
feebleness of a whisper; and the great vagabond butter- 
fly, that gads amongst the thistles, moves noiseless as a 
straggling leaf borne upon a zephyr. Then, there is a 
lowing of cows upon a distant meadow, and a scream 
of jay-birds, heard at intervals ; the sullen hammer of a 
lonely woodpecker resounds from some withered trunk ; 
and, high above, a soaring troop of crows, hoarse with 
bawling, send forth a far-off note. Sometimes a huge 
and miry mother of the sty, with her litter of querulous 
pigs, steps leisurely across the foreground; and a choir 
of locusts in the neighboring woods spin out a long stave 
of music, like the pupils of a singing-school practising 
the elements of psalmody. Still, this varied concert falls 
faintly upon the ear, and only scems to measure silence. 

Our morning pursuits at Swallow Barn partake some- 
what of the-quiet character of the scenery, Frank Meri- 
wether is an early riser at this season, and generally 
breakfasts before the rest of the family. This gives him 
time to make a circuit on horseback, to inspect the pro- 
gress of his farm concerns. He returns before the heat 
of the day, and, about noon, may be found stretched 
upon a broad settee in the hall, with a pile of books on 
the floor beneath him, and a dozen newspapers thrown 
around in great confusion: not unfrequently, too, he is 
overtaken with a deep sleep, with a volume straddling 
his nose; and he will continue in this position, gradually 
snoring from a lower to a higher key, until he awakens 
himself by a sudden and alarming burst that resembles 


the bark of a mastiff. He says the old clock puts him | 


asleep, and, in truth, it has a very narcotic vibration ; 
but Frank is manifestly growing corpulent. And, what 
is a little amusing, he protests in the face of the whole 
family that he does not snore. 

The girls get at the piano immediately after breakfast; 
and Ned and myself usually commence the morning with 
a stroll. If there happen to be visiters at Swallow Barn, 
this after-b:eakfast hour is famous for debates. We then 
all assemble in the porch, and fall into grave discussions 
upon agriculture, hunting or horsemanship, in neither of 
which doI profess any great proficiency, though I take 
care not to let that appear. Some of the party amuse 
themselves with throwing pebbles picked from the gravel 
walk, or draw figures upon the earth with a rod, as if to 
assist their cogitations; and wheu our topics grow scarce, 
we saunter towards the bridge, and string ourselves out 
upon the rail, to watch the bubbles that float down the 
stream; and are sometimes a good deal perplexed to 
know what we shall do until dinner time. 

There is a numerous herd of little negroes about the 
estate; and these sometimes afford us a new diversion. 
A few mornings since, we encountered a horde of them, 
who were darting about the bushes like untamed mon- 
keys. They are afraid of me, because I am stranger, 
and take to their heels as soon as they see me. If I ever 
chance to get near enough to speak to one of them, he 
stares at me with a suspicious gaze; and, afler a mo- 


ment, makes off at full speed, very much frightened, 
towards the cabins at some distance from the house. I 
believe they think Iam a Georgia man, which they all 
consider a kind of hobgoblin. They are almost all clad 
in a long coarse shirt that reaches below the knee, with- 
out any other garment: but one of the group, that we 
met on the morning I speak of, was oddly decked out in 
a pair of ragged trowsers, conspicuous for their ample 
dimensions in the seat. These had evidently belonged 
to some grown-up person, but were cut short in the legs 
to make them fit the wearer. A piece of twine across 
the shoulder of this grotesque imp, served for suspenders, 
and kept his habliments from falling abeut his feet. 
Ned ordered this crew to prepare for a foot-race, and 
proposed a reward of a piece of money to the winner. 
They were to run from a given point, about a hundred 
' paces distant, to the margin of the brook. Our whole 
| suite of dogs were in attendance, and seemed to under- 

stand ovr pastime. At the word, away went the bevy, 
accompanied by every dog of the pack, the negroes 
shouting and the dogs yelling in unison. The shirts ran 
| with prodigious vehemence, their speed exposing their 
_bare, black and meagre shanks, to the scandal of all be- 
hi lders; and the strange baboon in trowsers struggled 
close in their rear, with ludicrous earnestness, holding up 
his redundant and troublesome apparel with his hand. 
In a moment they reached the brook with unchecked 
speed ; and, as the banks were muddy, and the dogs had 
_ become tangled with the racers in their path, the entire 
herd were precipitated, one over the other, into the wa- 
ter. ‘This only increased their merriment, and they con- 
tinued the contest in this new element, by floundering, 
| kicking and splashing about, like a brood of ducks in 
their first descent upon a pool, These young negroes 
_ have wonderfully flat noses, and the most oddly dispro- 
portioned mouths, which were now opened to thelr full 
dimensions, so as to display their white tecth in striking 
contrast with their complexions. They are a strange 
pack of antic and careless animals, and furnish the 
liveliest picture that is to be found in nature, of that 
race of swart fairies which, in the old time, were sup- 
posed to play their pranks in the forest at moonlight. 
Ned stood by, enjoying this scene like an amateur; en- 
couraging the negroes in their gambols, and hallooing 
to the dogs, that by a kindred instinct entered tumultu- 
ously into the sport, and kept up the confusion. It was 
difficult to decide the contest in favor of any of the ac- 
tors. So the money was thrown into the air, and as it 
fell to the ground, there was another rush, in which the 
hero of the trowsers succeeded in getting the small coin 
from the ground in his teeth, but to the great prejudice 
of his finery. 

Rip asserts a special pre-eminence over these young 
serfs, and has drilled them into a kind of local militia. 
He sometimes has them all marshalled in the yard, and 
entertains us with a review. They have an old water- 
ing-pot for a drum, and a dingy pocket-handkerchief for 
a standard, under which they are arrayed in military or- 
der. As they have no hats amongst them, Rip makes 
each stick a cock's feather in his wool; and in this guise 
they parade over the grounds with riotous clamor, in 
which Rip’s shrill voice, and the clink of the old water- 
ing-pot, may be heard ata great distance. 

Besides these occupations, Hazard and myself fre- 
quently ride out during the morning ; and we are apt to 
let our horses take their own way. This brings us into 
all the by-places of the neighborhood, and makes me ma- 
ny acquaintances. Lucy and Victorine ofien accompany 
us, and I have occasion to admire their expert horseman- 
ship. They have a brisk little pony thatis a wonderful 
favorite with them; and, to hear them talk, you would 
suppose them versed in all the affairs of the stable. 

With such amusements, we contrive to pass our morn- 
ings, not listlessly, but idly. This course of life has a 
winning quality that already begins to exercise its influ- 
ence upon my habits. There is a fascination in the quiet, 
irresponsible and reckless nature of these country pur- 
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suits, that is apt to seize upon the imagination of a man 
who has felt the perplexities of business, Ever since 1 
have been at Swallow Barn, I have entertained a very 
philosophical longing for the culm and dignified retire- 
ment of the woods. I begin to grow moderate in my 
desires; that is, I only want a thousand acres of good 
land, an old manor-house, on a pleasant site, a hundred 
negroes, a large library, a host of friends, and a reserve 
of a few thousands a year in the stocks,—in case of bad 
crops,—and, finally, a house full of pretty, intelligent 
and docile children, with some few et ceteras not worth 
mentioning, 

I doubt not, after this, I shall be considered a man of 
few wants, and great resources, within myself. 


Tue Coox’s Own Book—Boston, Munroe & Francis.-— 
This work is little less than a culinary encyclopedia. It 
contains near three thousand receipts, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, showing how all manner of good things for the 
table are prepared in America. A complete system of 
confectionary is added, the whole being by a Boston 
Housekeeper. As we consider the art of making good 
coffee one of the greatest accomplishments a young lady 
can possibly possess, we select two receipts, hoping they 
may be tried and found useful. 


Corree.—The coffee-pot should be three parts full of 
boiling water; the coffee is to be added a spoonful at a 
time, and well stirred between each; then boil gently, 
still stirring to prevent the mixture from boiling over as 
the coffee swells, and to force it into combination with 
the water, this will be effected in a few minutes, after 
which, the most gentle boiling must be kept up during an 
hour. ‘The coffee must then be removed from the fire to 
settle, one or two spoonfuls of cold water thrown in as- 
sists the clarification, and precipitates the grounds. In 
about an hour, or as soon as the liquor has become clear, 
it is to be poured into another vessel, taking care not to 
disturb the sediment. Cotfee made in this manner will 
be of the finest flavor,and may be kept three days in 
summer, and four our five in winter; when ordered for 
use, it only requires heating in the coffee-pot, and may be 
served up at two minutes’ notice, Coffee should never 
be roasted but at the precise time of its being used, and 
then it should be watched with the greatest care, and 
made of a gold color rather than a brown one; above all, 
take care not to burn it, for a very few grains burnt will 
be sufficient to communicate a bitter and rancid taste to 
several pounds of coffee. It is the best way to roast it in 
a roaster, (over a charcoal fire) which turns with the 
hand, as by that means itis not forgot, which often is the 
case when on a spit before the fire. 


Meruop or Prerarinc.—lst. Let your cof- 
fee be dry, not in the least mouldy or damaged.—2d. 
Divide the quantity that is to be roasted into two parts.— 
3d. Roast the first part in a coffee-roaster, the handle 
of which must be kept constantly turning until the cof- 
fee becomes the color of dried almonds or bread-raspings, 
and has lost one eighth of its weight.—4th. Roast the 
second part until it assumes the fine brown color of ches- 
nuts, and has lost ene fifth of its weight. —5th. Mix the 
two parts together, and grind them in a coffee mill.—6th. 
Do not roast or make your coffee until the day it is 
wanted.—7th. To two ounces of ground coffee, put four 
cups of cold water. Draw off this infusion, and put it 
aside.—8th. Put to the coffee which remains in the big- 
gin, three cups of boiling water, then drain it off and 
add this infusion to that which has been put aside. By 
this method you obtain three cups more. When your 
coffee is wanted, heat it quickly in a silver coffee-pot, 
taking care not to let it boil, that the perfume may not 
be lost by undergoing any evaporation. Then pour it 
into cups, which each person may sweeten according to 
his taste. Particular care strould be taken not to make 


coffee in a tin vessel; it should be made either in a China 
vessel, or one of Delft ware, or in one of silver. For 
a long time, the tin biggins, invented by Monsieur de 
de Belloy, were made use of; but some person has since 
improved upon his plan, by making them of silver or 
porcelain, which are found to be much better. 


Tue Casiner Cycropepia, VoL. 16—Carey & Lea,— 
This volume comprises a treatise on the Manufaeture of 
Porcelain and Glass, and ranks in interest and instruction 
with any of its predecessors, The descriptions of the 
different processes are very lucid. We copy the follow- 
ing of a curious method of painting on glass :— 


“ Keysler, the account of whose travels to different 
parts of Europe in the early part of the last century con- 
tains a great variety of entertaining and instructive mat- 
ter, has given the tollowing description of a mode of 
composing pictures in colored glass, which was at that 
time employed in decorating some of the churches in 
Rome, It will be seen that the method pursued by the 
Roman artists in some respects resembles that used for the 
composition, of antique pastes, as described by Winkel- 
munn. Recourse appears to have been had to this mode 
of producing pictures, in cases where the original paint- 
ings on wood or canvas were perishing through the 
dampness of the walls, and where it was wished to sup- 
ply their places with copies composed of an imperishable 
substance. 

‘The materials used are little pieces of glass, of all 
the different shades in every tint or color like those of 
the fine English worsted used in needle-work. The glass 
is first cast into thin cakes, which are afterwards cut into 
long pieces of different thickness. Many of the pieces 
used in the works on roofs and ceilings, which are, con- 
sequently, seen only at a great distance, appear to be a 
finger’s breadth ; but the finer works consist only of glass 
pins, if I may call them so, not thicker than a common 
sewing-needle, so that a portrait of four feet square shall 
take up two millions of such pins or studs. ‘These are 
so closely joined together, that, after the piece is polished, 
it can hardly be discerned to be glass, but rather looks 
like a picture painted with the finest colors. The ground 
on which these vitreous pieces are inlaid is a paste com- 
pounded of calcined marble, fine sand, gum tragacanth, 
white of eggs, and oil: it is at first so soft that the pie- 
ces are easily inserted, and upon any oversight may be 
taken out again, and the paste new moulded for the ad- 
mission of other pins; but by degrees it grows as hard as 
a stone, so that no impression can be made on the work. 

* This paste is spread within a wooden frame, which 
for the larger pieces must not be less than a foot in breadth 
and thickness, A piece of about eighty square feet, if 
performed with tolerable care and delicacy, will employ 
eight arlists for two years. 

‘The pins of the several colors lie ready before the 
artists in cases, as the letters are laid before the eomposi- 
tors in a printing-house; and such is their accuracy in 
imitating the finest strokes of the pencil, that the only 
apparent difference betwixt the original painting and 
such a copy is, that the latter has a much finer lustre, 
and the colors are more vivid.” 


ErrGRAMS. 


Why do the poorer Bishops richer Sees desire? 
Because their education leads them to a-Spire. 


Of all the girls who lead astray, 
There’s no one to my notivn, 
So fatal, is a wicked way, 
Ags she, called—Miss Devotion. 


An auctioneer’s lady produced ler spouse twins, very 
like each other. Not knowing exactly what to call the 
small lot, he bethought of cristening one ‘ J-bid? and the 


other * Ditto,’ from his catalogue. 
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VARIETIES. ble, she vented her rage in * Glenarvon,’ and seized every 
— opportunity of ridiculing his club foot, &c. She was 


Sir Water Scorr’s MSS.—The Trustees of the | 
Advocates’ Library, in Edinburg, offered £1000 for the | 
MSS. of Sir W. Scott’s published novels—several of 
them imperfect ; the proprietors demanded another one 
thousand pounds (as is already known.) This was re- 
fused, and the MSS. were brought to London and sold 
at Evan’s sale room, where they produced but £317 18s. 


Hontine sy Sream.—A friend of mine startled me a 
little by declaring, that he occasionally took the same 
horse 90 milesto cover, and after a day’s hunting, brought 
his horse a like distance, ‘ Unless you hunt by steam,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘it is impossible!’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘that’s the 
whole secret; I go with my horse on board the steamer | 
at Quebec, and reach Trois Riviere in good time to, 
breakfast, hunt with my father-in-law, who keeps a pack, 
and return to Quebec by the afternoon boat.’ 


Deticate Apretite.—At Chitterne, All Saints, on 


Wednesday last, a man of Imber undertook, for the tri- | 


fling wager of one shilling, to eat eleven large candles in 

Jifteen minutes, which he accomplished in three minutes 
within the giventime. Some time previous he under- 
dertook to devour jifteen living mice, which disgusting 
task he greedily accomplished. This fellow is a rigid 
professor of religion, and for the last three years has been | 
in the habit of ‘holding forth’ at a dissenting place of | 
worship. A good flogging at the cart’s tail would not | 
be too much for such acts of bestiality. 


On Saturday night a poor woman of Balderton, near 
Newark, named Holmes, after having put her two chil- 
dren to bed, one about six years of age and the other 
four, returned to her household duties; soon after she 
heard the children scream most violently; she returned 
to them, and scolded them, but had no sooner left them 
than they began again; upon her entering the room a 
second time she saw a large rat jump off the hed, and 
upon examination feund the bed clothes covered with 
bloed, the rats (it is supposed there must have been more 
than one) having bit the children’s faces in a dreadful 
manner, and about the arms and hands. Had the wo- 
man delayed in going to them a few minutes longer the 
vermin would soon have killed them. 


Love anp Dury.—During the Bristol riots, the Win- 
canton troop of North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry were 
ordered out to Bristol. A private, named English, living 
at Mapperton, had engaged to marry on the morning on 
which his troop was suddenly announced to march. He 
married on the morning, conducted his wife home, and 
then set off at a killing pace.“ He managed to get up 
with his troop before it entered Bristol, and he continued 
for eight days on active duty. On Saturday last the troop 
had a field day and a dinner was afterwards given, In 
the evening a handsome silver tea-pot was presented to 
Mrs. English, bearing the following inscription :—* To 
the wife of a British Yeoman: Presented by the officers 
and privates of the Wincanton troop of North Somerset 
Yeoman Cavalry, to Mrs. English, of Mapperton, in tes- 
timony of high approbation of her conduct, who, witha 
proper feeling of her husband’s honor, allowed him, on 
their bridal morning, to march with the troop called to 
assist in quelling the unfortunate riots at Bristol, Mon- 
day, Oct. 31, 1831.”—Bath Herald. 


An English gentleman of the name of Newenham, who 
resided at Outreau, being used to joiner’s work, took it 
into his head (although in perfect health) to devote part 
of his time to making his coffin. His work employed 
him a fortnight. Pleased with having performed his task 
better than he had expected, Mr. Neweuham displayed 
it with the greatest triumph to his friends, but two days 
afterwards death suddenly made him the tenant of his 
new work. 


Lorp Byron’s Foot.—Lady Caroline Lamb was des- | 
perately in love with his lordship, but as he was insensi- | 


ouce very vehemently censuring ¢ Parisini.’? ‘You cannot, 
surely,’ said Rogers, ‘object to his style.’ ‘No,’ said her 
ladyship, ‘his style may be endured, but what can you 
say for his gati ?’ 


A new process has been discovered and brought into 
use at Brussels, whereby French books and journals may 
be pirated with great facility and perfect accuracy. It 
consists of an operation whereby, in less than half an 
hour, the whole of the letter-press upon a printed sheet 
may be transferred to a lithographic stone, leaving the 
paper, a complete blank, By means of a liquid the let- 
ters transferred to the stone are brought out in relief 
within the space of another hour, and then, with the 
usual application of the ordinary printing ink, 1500 or 
2000 copies may be drawn off, resembling minutely the 
original typography. ‘The immense advantages of this 
discovery, for wnich M. Mecus Vanderinaelen has solici- 
ted a patent, may be easily conceived. 


Tue TorLer or A Lonpon Danpy.—As a sample of 
the necessities of a London dandy, I send you the fol- 
lowing statement by my ‘fashionable’ washerwoman, who 
is employed by some of the most distinguished * elégans,’ 
and is the only person who can make cravats of the right 
stiffness, or fold the breasts of the shirts with plaits of the 
right size. An ‘elegant,’ then, requires per week— 
Twenty shirts, twenty-four pocket handkerchiefs, nine 
or ten pair of ‘summer trowsers,’ thirty neck-handker- 
chiefs (unless he wears black ones,) a dozen waistcoats, 
and stocks ‘a discretion.’ 1 see your housewifely soul 
aghast. But as a dandy cannot get on without dressing 
three or four times a day, the affair is ‘tout simple,’ for 
he must appear—tst. In breakfast toilette--a chintz 
dressing-gown, and Turkish slippers. 2. Morning riding 
dress—frock-coat, boots, and spurs, 3d. Dinner dress— 
dress coat and shoes. 4th. Ball dress, with ‘pumps,’ a 
word signifying shoes as thin as paper. 


Ducuess or St. ALBans.—On the following day ar- 
rived the Duchess of St. A »&@ woman whose ever 
ascending fortunes have been remarkable enough. The 
earliest recollection of her infancy are those of a desert- 
ed, starving, shivering child, in a solitary barn in an 
English village. Thence she was taken by a band of 
gipsies ; quitting thei, she entered a strolling company 
ef players. By her agreeable person, high spirits, and 
original humor, she gained some reputation in her new 
profession, gradually secured patronage and friends, and 
lived in long and undisturbed connexion with a rich 
banker, who, at length, married her, and at his death left 
her seventy thousand a year. This enormous fortune 
afterwards promoted her to be the wife of the third En- 
glish Duke, and, by a curious coincidence, the descen- 
dant of the celebrated actress Nell Gwynne, to whose 
charms the Duke owes his title in the same manner as 
his wife has acquired hers. 


»Lonpon Mitx.—It appears that the Londoners con- 
sume a great quantity of milk: no less than 15,937,500 
gallons are used annually in the metropolis and its su- 
burbs. It appears that the entire number of cows kept 
by the London cow-keepers amount to 8500, viz—7200 
in Middlesex, 681 in Kent, and 619 in Surrey. Each cow 
on the average yields nine quarts per diem, or 3285 
quarts per annum; but deducting 285 quarts for sucking, 
casualitles, &c. gives us a total of 6,375,000 gallons of 
pure milk, to supply the consumption of London and its 
vicinities. The retail vender adulterates it with water— 
at least 150 per cent—which gives the startling total of 
15,937,500 gallons per annum. Each dairy room is fur- 
nished with a pump, to which the retail dealers apply in 
rotation, and pump away ‘ad libitum.’ A considerable 
cow-keeper in Surrey has a pump of this kind, which 

oes by the name of the Black Cow, from its being 
painted that color, and it is said to yield more than all 
the rest of his dairy stock pu®@together. The price at 
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which milk is sold to the retail vender (who agrees with 
the cow-keeper for the produce of a certain number of 
cows, and takes upon himself the labor of milking them) 
varies from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. for eight quarts; which, 
taking it at the medium of 1s. 9d., gives a total of 
27,9061. 5s. for the wholesale price, and produces an an- 
nual expenditure, after the friendly assistance of the 
Black Cow with a wooden tail, of 697,265/. 12s. 6d.—a 
tolerable long mi/k-score. Generally speaking, the cows 
used for the London Milk market are of a large size, with 
short horns, and are distinguished by the name of Hol- 
derness cattle, from a district so called in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. The population of London, including 
babies of every growth, amounts, in round numbers, to 
1,500,000; so that each person, on the average, consumes 
annually ten gallons, three quarts, and nearly two pints 
of milk. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


S1r,—The following is a copy, verbatim et literatim, 
of a letter written by the celebrated Kosciuszko to 
Mr. Ashbel Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, a very 
worthy gentleman and an officer of the American ar- 
my, during the revolutionary war. It was found among 
the papers of Mr. Wells, after his death. You will 
observe he wrote Kosciuszko with the letter z. This 
mode of spelling it is nowhere to be noticed, except 
on the monument erected to his memory by the Cadets 
at West Point. Campbell, in his Pleasures of Hope, 
and Col. Knapp, inthe Polish Chiefs, have omitted it. 
Whether Gordon, Ramsey, and Marshall, have done 
s0, in their liistories, it is impossible to determine, for 
it is believed the reader will search in vain, to find 
even the name there. It is a fact that most of the 
young men who read those histories of our war, do not 
know that Kosciuszko served in it. A. 


“ West Point 24” May 1779. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“TI rec’d your favor of 22d April and 5” inst—in both 
this Letters 1 found great many satisfactory expres- 
sions of your attachment and real friendship for me, 
for which I thank you with true assurance of my re- 
ciprocal affection being always ready at your disposal 
in any occasion. As for the news, we have many, but 
so uncertain, that I can hardly think proper to men- 
tion. However, of more probability 1s, that the In- 
dians begin to be troublesome, and for that purpose two 
Regiments was ordered to go there and one Brygade 
is ready to march by first notice—in one *Escarmush 
with them we have killed sixty, took thirty prisoners, 
with all cattles and the town. 

“The Brytain seems to grow more wise, propose the 
Peace to America by Influence of Spain—the articles 
is not yet known, but we most suppose such as Ameri- 
cans will chouse. 

“Mr. Dean is now out of date and take no more the 
public notice. However more men is in favor of him 
against his antagonist—As for the tCommen Sense, 
seems that he have lost his sense. 

“The chain is strecht across 5” of April and lay 
very well—of most completed works is what we call 
Putnam’s Fort, all round stone wall of thirty feet high, 
three {Bumproves and Scistern. 

“* My best compliments to all my friends of Yankee 
speties and if Cul. Hartford is one of them, give him 
my compliments. 

“Your most humble and most obedient servant. 

“IHAD: KOSCIUSZKO.” 


TEE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JUNE 23. 


The cars on the Columbia Railroad have commenced 
running at regular intervals. The interest taken by 
the public in internal improvements, but particularly 
in this, to us novel mode of travelling, was fully dis- 
played during the whole day. At the time we were 
there, it was computed there was at least five thou- 
sand persons on the route of two miles over which the 
cars ran, between Broad streét and Lemon Hill. From 
fifty to sixty persons crammed themselves into and 
upon each car, standing on top and holding on to the 
sides. This great weight was easily moved at a rapid 
gait by one horse, affording abundant evidence of the 
utility of railroads. The price for a twomile ride and 
back is twenty-five cents; at this rate we imagine the 
proprietors of the cars, who are the contractors for 
this part of the road, must have taken at least three 
hundred dollars on Sunday alone. Nothing was said 
about the toll to the state—we presume there is no 
toll gatherer or gate yet—states and great public bo- 
dies are not supposed to look after the minutia of their 
interests with such argus eyes as individuals. 

The ease with which families may make excursions 
from town, when our several railroad routes are com- 
pleted, will be very great. We look towards West- 
chester with rather the most interest, as a healthy 
spot of easy access, where one can spend a hot day, or 
a week, free from the annoyances of a city, and at 
ease in a good boarding house. Will our friends of 
that charming village keep us informed of the com- 
forts they have in store and in prospect, for we shall 
soon threaten strongly of paying them a friendly do- 
miciliary visit, which means taking their houses by 
storm, tasting a little of the old dames’ gooseberry— 
smoking our friend Miner in his quiet retreat, stirring 
up the rival Editors that surround him, eating bonny- 
claver with the ladies, and smelling out the new mown 
hay, and the cherry trees of the noble race of inde- 
pendent farmers who inhabit that garden of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
an equable elevation on the railroad, and with equable 
spirits inspired by the ride, and accompanied by the 
Philadelphia or Johnson’s Band, to make a flourish of 
trumpets in the Borough—drink the health of its so- 
ber inhabitants, and contribute our mite towards the 
flourishment of the whole vicinage, including the 
courts and their officers—the lawyers and attorneys, 
and not forgetting the magistrates, whom we hope 
never to employ in collecting our petty debts. Will 
the Village Record, which we hope to see transformed 
intoa “City of West Chester Daily Advertiser,” be 
pleased to keep us informed when the railroad will be 
done, that all these delightsome things may come 
to pass? Let him rouse himself from his torpor, and 
keep up a brisk fire at Pennsylvania’s great effort at 
internal improvements.. 


We perambulated the whole of the western part of 


*Probably skirmish, tThomas Paine, tBombfires. 


Philadelphia the other day, and got Jost in the wilds 


We calculate to bound over hill and dale at - 
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and mazes of new streets, houses, stores, hotels, rail- 
road coaches, coal wharves, gravel pits, and other 
and sundry new improvements. It must be difficult 
for an owner of ground to know where to find his 
property, for one half the surface not yet built upon is 
cut up into so many hills and hollows, or entirely re- 
moved, that all locality seems to be lost. The impetus 
of improvement has taken deep root. At the Water 
Works, new things strike the eye at every turn.— 
There is a new reservoir, larger than all the others, 
and workmen are busily employed in laying new 
mains to supply the Northern Liberties and Kensing- 
ton. One is almost frightened at the march of improve- 
ment, an@led to iook forward to the time when the 
city will be too large to be fully supplied with water, 
even from the bountiful Schuylkill. The garden laid 
cut at Fair Mount begins to assume the appearance 
of a fine park—growing to the rocks in wild confu- 
sion, clusters of vines are fast ascending to mingle in 
rude profusion with the works of nature denuded by 
art. The marble fountain is nearly completed. Crowds 
of visiters increase every day, while their gratified 
faces tell very plainly that they are viewing the most 
gratifying sight in America. 

But the novelty of the day is the new Almshouse. 
Agerfect palace—nay wo, and a third in progress, 
rear their gigantic heads far above the surrounding 
scenery. Here is the greatest provision of room for 
‘pauperism, perhaps, in the world. The visiter is per- 
fectly amazed that there should be so great a demand 
for accommodation, and assuming that there is such 
a necessity, is delighted at the prospect of increased 
convenience and cleanliness which the buildings hold 
out. ‘he wards are too numerous to be easily counted; 
large, airy, and even elegant, each one is furnished 
with a separate sleeping room, one above the other, 
which arrangement is made perfectly convenient by 
the height of the ceilings. The upper rows havea lit- 
tle foot path and railing running in front for access. 
Each little cell is ventilated; and the whole building 
will be warmed by an immense consumption of coal, 
in furnaces below ground. There are suites of rooms 
which look like private parlors for the paupers, and 
really from the scale of the arrangements, we should 
hope there would be room enough for each inmate to 
have not only his or her private bed room, but a bou- 
doir, as Lady Morgan has it, to receive morning: 
visiters in. ‘he rooms looking on to the river are par- 
ticularly desirable—we suppose next winter’s paupers 
have bespoken these. A visit to this palace in the 
winter will be looked upon by the lazy and idle poor, 
much in the same light as a-trip to Ballston or Sara- 
toga by their richer cotemporaries. We suppose too, 
they will receive about as much benefit. A ferry op- 


posite the building, forms the most ready access from | 


the city. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
Irving’s new work under the above title is just issued 
from the press of Carey & Lea. We have perused the 
whole of it, and on rising from the task, must acknow- 
ledge our disappointment. The poverty of the inci- 


dents, their character of fairy legends, ef birds carry- 
ing letters and aiding lovers, of enchanted armies, and 
buried heaps of gold, sound rather flat except as nurse- 
ry tales. ‘To the nursery they are a “ valuable contri- 
bution,” as the phrase goes, but we are constrained 
to say they do not sustain the reputation of the author 
created by his former works. A few pages of the Al- 
hambra would read very well in a book of travels, but 
beyond, all is weak, to our fancy at least. The grace 
of Geoffrey Crayon is preserved, and it certainly is a 
perfume that will preserve from putrefaction. It is 
distinct from style, which regards expression—grace 
belongs to manner, and it is from the charm of grace 
that some authors obtain their renown. This book, we 
repeat, has the old perfume about it, and the odor con- 
ceals the poverty of meaning, and want of {varicty. 
The coloring of the swan is pure, his attitudes grace- 
ful, he never displeases you when sailing on his proper 
element. His feet may be ugly, his notes hissing, not 
musical, his walk not natural; he can soar, but it is 
with difficulty. Still the impression the swan leaves is 
that of grace,—so dots Irving in the Alhambra; but it 
is not a work to add to the author’s fame. It will be 
read by all the admirers of genius; the perfume of its 
graceful periods will keep it from decay: but a few 
months hence it will be Jess read, and less sought af- 
er, than any of its predecessors from the same pen. 


MISERIES AND VEXATIONS. 


1, Marrying a woman on account of beautiful eyes, her 
fine teeth, and her charming hair; then finding that the 
first have been purchased of the occulist, the second of 
the dentist, and, the third of the peruquier, and that she 
removes them all every time she goes to bed. 

2. Turning your coat as often as a new party comes 
in power, in order to get a taste of the treasury pap; and 
getting nothing, after all your pains, but an empty belly, 
and a bad name. 

3. Having a quarrel with your wife, and threatening 
to shoot yourself in order to excite her fears or her sym- 
pathy ; and finding her, instead of bursting into tears and 
clinging around your neck, coolly bringing you the pistols 
ready cocked and primed. 

4. Riding-in a crowded stage coach, to the leeward 
of a man with a very rummy breath, who, under pretence 
of talking to you, persists in poking the mouth of Lis 
fuming distillery constantly under you nose. Bah. 

5. Laboring hard to get yourself killed in a duel ; but 
finding yourself so far beneath a gentleman’s notice, that 
ybdu are obliged to blow out your own brains to preserve 
your reputation, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C. of Indianopolis is received—also H. B. S., Waterford, 
“N.Y. D.C. S. Minaville, is received and credited, and 
all the numbers sent that remained in the office. 


We cannot admit Quiz. The Cholera is too grave a subject 
to be treated with such levity. 
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